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Are the Cyprians More Ferocious? 


In view of the division of opinion 
which now prevails regarding the dis- 
position of the Cyprian bee, the fol- 
lowing letter from Mr. A. T. Williams, 
St. Charles, Mo., will be read with 
deep interest. The writer is a practi- 
cal bee- keeper of much experience, a 
shrewd, intelligent observer, perfectly 
honest and candid in his opinions, and 
his conclusions are certainly not influ- 
enced by prejudice or interestedness : 


As a general report on the Cyprian 
bee seems to be in order, I will give 
my experience. I make bee-keeping 
a specialty, and rear but few queens 
for sale. I received a fine imported 
Cyprian queen from D. A. Jones early 
last September, reared about 40 queens 
from her, sold about 20, and the rest 
were introduced to full colonies. 

They breed very late, and some of 
them continued breeding so late they 
used up all their stores and starved ; 
the past winter being so severe it was 
impossible to feed. I started last 
ees with 11 Cypr‘an colonies, in- 
cluding the imported queen. I had no 
other bees in my home apiary except 
Italians. My first swarm was from a 
colony containing a Cyprian queen. 
Of the 10 colonies, 8 swarmed before 
I obtained one from the Italians, al- 
though I had about:80 in the same 
yard. From the 10 Cyprian colonies I 
obtained more surplus honey than 
from 10 of the best Italians in the 
whole lot. 

This year I have reared over 300 Cyp- 
rian queens, and haveat present about 
200 in full colonies. The queens are 
more prolific, are a great deal more 
neryous on the combs, especially the 


had 25 or 30 fertilized with Cyprian 
| drones. 


young, unfertile ones, which often fly 
off the combs when lifted from the 
hive. The workers are lighter colored 
on the under side of the abdomen, 
have a much more rervous disposition, 
are very easily shaken off of the combs, 
but will not drop from the corners of 
the frames as the blacks do. They 
are very easily disturbed, and will re- 
sent any jar of the hive; they will 
crawl out of the hive, and cannot be 
driven with smoke as the Italians, but 
with very careful handling they can be 
manipulated faster than the Italians, 
as the rapid metions do not seem to 





| disturb them as it does the Italians. 
MONTHLY— The first number of each month, at | 


I aimed to rear Italian drones to fer- 
tilize the queens, but I think I have 


They are much crosser than 
the hybrids, and are not superior in 
any particular. Some of them are so 
cross there is no way to handle them ; 
they cannot be induced to fill them- 
selves with honey, but when once 
aroused will run and fly out of the 
hives, are more rapid in their motions, 
will sting as no other bees except 
Egyptians can, will go long distances 
from their hives to enter buildings and 
attack, and they require a long time 
to get quieted down. 

They are much easier to get in an 
abnormal condition; to deprive them 
of their queen all seem to realize their 
loss, and set to work toconstruct queen 
cells; will rear more queens, and they 
will average better than those reared 
by Italians. I believe the superior 
prolificness of the Cyprian queens is 
attributable to the extra care taken of 
the cells. I have for years chosen the 
crossest colonies of bees I had to rear 
queens, and with the best results. I 
claim a very quiet, industrious colony 
of Italians will not build as many cells, 
and the young queens will not average 
as good as we can get from a nervous, 
excitable colony of hybrids. On this 
very point the Cyprians do excel. 

I believe the Cyprians are destined 
to prove superior to the Italians in 
proliticness of queens, better to enter 
surplus boxes, easier to shake from 
sections and combs, and earlier to 
breed in spring. The only objection 
to them is their disposition. I am un- 
decided at present whether I will con- 
tinue to breed them or return to the 
Italians. If I should keep the Cypri- 


drones to fertilize all my queens, and 
rear no Cyprian drones. 

It will be seen that Mr. Williams 
fully corroborates the opinion ex- 


10, page 252, regarding the disposition 
of the Cyprians, and this is also borne 
out by the testimony of others. Itis 
easy to imagine that the queens of 
those who have found the bees so very 
gentle and tractable have mated with 
Italian drones, and thereby inherited 
that amiable disposition which will 
always make the better Italians a gen- 
eral favorite. 

There is great unanimity in the tes- 








timony of those who have crossed the 


ans, I will try and have choice Italian | 


pressed in the BEE JOURNAL of Aug. | 


No. 39. 


They lose none of their vigor, they | Extracting from Surplus Combs, ete. 
are easily removed from the combs, | 

their industry is not diminished,and| Mr. James Nipe, of Spring Prairie, 
their beauty is unimpaired. The dis-| Wis., addresses us as follows: 
tinctive traits of the Syrian or Pales- | I would like to inguire, through the 
tine bees are quite similar to those of | Ber JouRNAL, the best way and time 
the Cyprians, and so far as our obser- | after the honey yield stops to extract 
vation extends, the result of the cross | the surplus, where run for extracted 


‘ ali: la i P 10ney ? Is it best to extract from the 
— ee Been Genes a decided | upper story as soon as ripe, and return 
improvement. How far it will be| the combs to the hives, or wait a few 
practicable to rear Italian drones for | weeks till cool weather comes and the 
this purpose we are at a loss to deter- bees are reduced in numbers, then re- 


ae : : an deta acai move the honey and the upper sto- 
weet. but aga, om Op Opeey well ries at the same time, and save once 
stocked with Cyprian or Syrian queens | handling ? Would they not carry too 
it will be an impossibility to suppress | much below, if left that long ? 
their drones, on account of earlier|, Will it do to winter a colony of bees 


. : d that cover 6 combs, on 3 combs near] 
breeding and swarming, and, hence, | empty and 3 filled full and capped ? 


their earlier drone-rearing proclivi-| My brood combs will be left pretty 
ties. If, as seems to be the case, they | empty, and I shall be obliged to give 
build proportionately more queen cells | winter supplies from the surplus. 


, ad 1 rant This summer I put combs contain- 
when made queenless or preparing t0| ing moths into my hives; if 1 am ina 


swarm (the queen-rearing and drone-| hurry, the bees will clean them out 
rearing instincts being analogous), do| cheaperthanI can. Suchcombs must 
they not also rear more drones than | only be put in strong colonies. 
the Italians ? As soon as the honey yield has ceased 
The disposition to breed later in the | do your extracting, so as to give the 
fall and earlier in the spring will, in| bees all the time possible for putting 
Northern localities, prove an advant- | their homes in order for winter. Many 
age ; but in central and Southern lat- bee-keepers of large experience do 
itudes it will be a serious objection, as | their extracting at stated periods dur- 
in the majority of winters breeding | ing the season, or as fast as the yield 
will be kept up without intermission,| from each species of blossom has 
and starvation be the result, unless an entirely ceased, and this is quite nec- 
extra allowance of stores is provided. | essury where it is desirable to properly 
During an unfavorable honey season | grade and brand the honey. It isa 
this in many cases would be impracti- | y difficult matter to sell honey as 
cable, in ang latitude. ‘ | oaines fananaleatan, if the eases hoo 
If it should prove, after a full and | can detect one-fourth or one-half of it 
thorough series of investigations, that las linden, and much buckwheat mixed 
the tongues of the Syrian and Cyprian | in will detract from the appearance 
bees are of sufficient length to take /and price of heartsease and goldenrod 
the nectar from red clover blossoms,| honey. We are of opinion, also, that 
and it should be demonstrated practi- | more honey will be obtained where 
cable to rear Italian drones with which extracted as soon as the second story 
to modify their irrascible dispositions, | is comfortably filled and properly ri- 
then these new races will prove an in-| pened, as the bees will work with 
valuable acquisition to our favorite more vigor, and entertain less thought 
profession, and the further search for | of swarming. 
the “‘ coming bee ”’ will be closed with; There need be little fear of the bees 
the glad refrain, ‘‘ Eureka! Apis Amer- | carrying too much honey below, for it 
icana!’’ But unless their dispositions | can be easily detected when you over- 
can be modified, they may bring bee- | haul your hives to prepare the bees for 
keeping into disrepute in thickly pop- | winter, and can remove some to give 
ulated communities, and cities and| the queen room to breed till the last 
towns will unite in indicting us for| moment. This preparation should be 
establishing and maintaining nui- attended to during the last of Septem- 
sances in their proximity. ber or first of October. 


_ Three empty combs are too manyto 

“@ We learn with regret that the | leave in the hive, where ‘there are suf- 
Rev. L. L. Langstroth’s health isagain | ficient bees to cover six frames. We 
failing. In a private note to us he| would prefer the other extreme: i. ¢., 
says: ‘‘ I am unable to take any inter- | one empty,.comb, four frames of honey, 
est in bee matters.”” We much regret | and spread the five to occupy the space 
this announcement, and hope that his | of six. If-a little honey is left in the 
hive in spring it will do no harm, but 














Cyprian stock with the Italian drones, 








life may be prolonged and be more 
cheerful as the years roll along. too many empty combs in midwinter 
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impede the passage of the bees to the 
different depots of food. 

Of course, the removal of moths, 
cleaning moldy and soiled combs, or 
any other drudge-work, should always 
be imposed upon the stronger colonies. 


- 


——<_e 


The Honey Harvest in Scotland. 


We have received the following from 
Mr. John D. Hutchison, dated at Glas- 
gow, Scotland, Sept. 10, 1881: 


The honey harvest in Scotland ma 
now be looked upon asa complete fail- 
ure. No doubt there has been a little 
clover honey gathered in some quar- 
ters; but as regards heather honey, it 
may be safely said that it will be nil. 
This is very much to be regretted, see- 
ing that the honey harvest is also de- 
ficient in other countries. So we may 
not expect to have much imported to 
us. The average crop of honey gath- 
ered here annually may not be very 
much, but what is gathered is always 
famed for its superior quality, espe- 
cially the heather honey. Throughout 
the whole summer we have had noth- 
ing but wet and showery weather, and 
owing to the want of sunshine, it has 
retarded the labors of the bees very 
much. 


More rapidly, even, than we antici- 
pated, is the foreign outlet for Ameri- 
can honey being developed. We have 
no doubt our producers could profita- 
bly export, this season, five times the 
amount of surplus they can possibly 
spare. By glancing at our home mar- 
ket reports, it will be observed the 
tendency of prices is upward. 

ae 


Melilot Clover for Stock Pasture. 


Prof. C. E. Thorne, of the Ohio 
State University, has given the follow- 
ing highly encouraging endorsement 
of all we have ever said regarding our 
favorite honey plant. In fact, the 
Professor goes further than we had 
dared to, in the face of the many un- 


founded prejudices existing against it. | signified their abhorrence of the das- | 


The Professor says: 


It will grow quite luxuriantly in hard 
poor clay, where even white clover 
will searcely live at all, and grows 
much more rapidly than red clover in 
any soil, while in the soils that are, as 
is said, ‘‘ Clover-sick,” it thrives as 
well as anywhere. It isa good forage 
plant for bees and for cattle, and 1s 
well adapted for soiling, as it makes a 
growth of 4 to 6 feet during the season, 
and is said to bear 2 or 3 cuttings. A 
German analysis gives its hay a feed- 
ing value of $15 per ton as against 
$16.28 for very good red clover hay. 
While red clover, upon which our 
farming in many sections, and espec- 
ially in clay lands, depends so es- 
sentially for crops of grain, is becom- 
ing more and more uncertain. It 
would seem to be worth while to try 
this ‘‘ fast weed ” as a resource for re- 
cuperative green manuring, in heavy 
soils especially. 


To sum up, it is worth more to the 
farmer for soiling than red clover, be- 
cause of its thrifty growth; it isa 


more reliable pasture for cattle, sheep, | 
etc., than red clover, because it will | 


thrive on soils where red clover sick- 
ens; it will yield equally as much fod- 
der as red clover, because it will stand 
two or three cuttings; andit lacks but 


7 per cent. of the nutritious proper- | 


ties of red clover. We can add, we 
believe it is worth the cost of cultiva- 
tion to the bee-keeper, for honey alone, 
even though he is not the possessor of 
a four-footed animal, because its flow 
of nectar is not affected by atmosphe- 
ric changes, as is the case with many 
plants,notably white clover and linden. 


> At last the great drouth is broken 
by copious rains all over the country. 
It has been a cruel drouth, destroying 
much vegetation and fruit, but there 
are some compensations; while this 
year it has damaged our erops, it will 
for the next season make the land 
more fertile. An exchange remarks : 
‘* The evaporation from the surface of 
the ground brought up water from a 
great depth, and this came charged 
with lime, potash and the phosphates, 
and, as the water went off in the form 
of vapor, these were left in the surface 
soil.” 





«= President Garfield isdead. The 
hand of an assassin has ended a career 
that might have been a great blessing 
to the country at large. He died at 
Long Branch, N. J.,on Sept. 19, at 
10:35 p. m., after a severe struggle for 
life for almost 80days. He was taken 
to Washington last Thursday, and was 
buried at Cleveland, O., on Monday, 
Sept. 26. Vice President Arthur has 
now become President. 

The whole Nation is wrapped in 
habiliments of woe. The great heart 
of fifty millions of Americans is 
| touched ; as the heart of one, it mourns 
| the untimely death of him it had 
| learned to love. 
| Not only does the people of the 
United States deplore this sad event, 
but Canada sent her representatives to 
the funeral, and donned the garments 
of mourning. England, too, keenly 
feels the blow. Her majesty, Queen 
Victoria, telegraphed to her represen- 
tative in Washington to place a hand- 
some wreath on the coffin, sent a per- 
sonal message of consolation to the 
| widow of our revered President, and 
| ordered her Court into mourning for 
| 30 days. 
| All the Nations of the world have 








tardly deed of the assassin, and sym- 


| pathize with us in our loss. 

| Let us hope that the kind and fra- 
ternal feeling of the World towards 
| America may never again be marred 
| by war and its consequent evils. 

| The Funeral in Cleveland, and fu- 


| neral processions in all the large cities 


| have suspended business, and are un- 
| mistakable proofs of the real grief of 
| the Nation. 

| “God reigns, and the Government at 
| Washington stilllives.” Sixteen years 
|ago, when Abraham Lincoln lay dead 
|by the hand of an assassin, he who 
| sleeps the eternal sleep, uttered these 
| words, and it is well for us to remem- 
| ber them now. The country is safe, 
| the Government still lives, and a peo- 
| ple which has borne up thus long will 
| meet the emergency as a brave people 
| should meet it. 


| 





«= Those contemplating a trip to 
| Lexington, Ky., to attend the Na- 
‘tional Convention, would do well to 
| determine on the route and procure 
| their tickets in season. 

The Cincinnati Southern Railway 
| is the direct line from the North and 
|South to Lexington. Three trains 
|leave Cincinnati daily—at 8:30 a. m., 
| 4:00 and 7:25p.m., arriving at Lexing- 
\ton at 11:32 a.m., 7:15 and 10:00 p.m. 
Trains leave Chattanooga at 5:00 a.m. 
and 7:30 p.m., arriving at Lexington 
at 3:21 p.m. and 4:26 a.m. 


TWELFTH CONVENTION 


OF THE 


North American Bee Keepers’ Society 


TO BE HELD IN THE 
Odd Fellows’ Temple, Lexington, Ky., 


COMMENCING ON 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 


> The time selected by the Execu- 
tive Committee for holding the Na- 





Os 


1881. 


is October 5,6 and 7, 1881. All bee- 
beepers are invited to attend and take 
part in the deliberations of the Con- 
vention. As Lexington is a central 


to have a large attendance from the 
North, South, East and West, and 


meeting of the North American Bee- 
Keepers’ Society will be the most in- 
teresting meeting that the bee-keepers 
of the United States have ever held. 
N. P. ALLEN, Pres. 


4 


Report of Committee of Arrangements. 


The Convention will be held in the Odd 
Fellows’ Temple, East Main Street, be- 
tween Market and Mulberry Streets. 


as follows: 
opposite the Odd Fellows’ Temple, $1.40 
er day: Ashland House, $1.50 per day ; 


rate). 
tels. 


All of the above are first-class ho- 
Parties desiring private board, at$1 


Villiamson, Lexington, Ky. 





| Ratlroad fares are as follows: C. H. & | 


| D. Railroad, to Cincinnati; Dayton & 
| Michigan, to Cincinnati; C. H. & Indian- 
| apolis, to Cincinnati ; Cincinnati, Rich- 
|}mond & Chicago to Cincinnati, Cleve- 
| land, Columbus & Indianapolis,—all full 
fare one way, one cent per mile returning, 
| Cincinnati Southern Railroad, Cincinnati 
| to Lexington and return, $4; all interme- 
diate or local stations 24¢ cents per mile 
| each way ; from Chattanooga to Lexington 
jand return, 2 cents per mile each way. 


Kentucky Central Railroad and Lexington | 


| & Big Sandy Railroad, all stations be- 

| tween Cincinnati to Lexington and Mewnt 

| Sterling and Lexington, 244 cents per mile 

|each way ; Louisville C. & Lexington R. 
R., 244 cents per mile each way. 

| A letter from the general passenger agent 

says: “At the time the Convention meets 


| low rates made to the Mammoth Cave at 
| thattime.” The regular rates to parties of 
| 25 is $5.50 for the round trip ; but nodoubt 
| the excursion rate will be far below this 
| figure. 


| reduction of 25 per cent. off regular rates, 
|} which are: Hotel, $3 per day; Grand 
Route in Cave, nearly 20 miles, $3 each, in- 


cluding guides, ete.; Short Route, nearly | 


| 8 miles, $2; Chief City,5 miles, $31; Mam- 
|moth Dome, 3 miles, $1; White’s Cave, 
| 2 miles, $1; the Grand Route ineludes all. 
| We should be ane to receive a postal 
|eard from all whothink they will attend, 
| with suggestions that may be of interest. 

| lf 100 or more wish to visit * High 
Bridge,” the highest bridge in the world, 
at the low rate of 50 cents for the round 
trip, they may do so. 
uated 22 miles south of Lexington, on the 


the Kentucky river, surrounded with ro- 


necessary the Convention can adjourn on 
dong 
train leaves Lexington for High Bridge at 
| 11.30, and returns at 3.21, giving about 2 
|hours at the bridge; those going north 
to Cincinnati need not leave the train. 
The Cincinnati and Louisville Exposi- 

tions will both be in progress. Those 
who can possibly do so are cordially in- 
vited to attend the Ky. State Bee-Keepers’ 
Convention, which meets in Louisville 
Exposition Building, Oct. 12. 

Cuas. F. Muta, Cincinnati, O. 

Wo. WILLIAMSON, Lexington, Ky. 


(@" Those sending articles for exhibi- ! 


tion will please prepay freight or express 
charges, and send plain directions how to 
be returned ; if desirous of selling them, 
attach a card stating the lowest price 
in plain figures. I will cheerfully and 
impartially attend to exhibiting queens, 
bees, hives, and other implements for the 
apiary, of any kind, free of charge. I will 
exercise all due care, but will not be re- 
sponsible for losses of queens or bees by 
death or accident. Wm. WILLIAMSON. 





tional Convention, at Lexington, Ky., | 


point, the Executive Committee hope | 


from Canada, and that the 12th annual | 


The speciai reduced rates at hotels are | 
St. Nicholas hotel, directly | 


New Pheenix hotel, $2.50 per day (regular | 


| the Exposition in Louisville will bein full | 
blast, and you can take advantage of the | 


When a party of 10 is formed, the | 
| hotels and proprietors of the Cave make a | 


This bridge is sit- | 
Cincinnati Southern Railroad, and spans | 
mantic scenery of natural beauty. If found | 


morning, the 8th, at 10.30, as the | 


| PROGRAMME. 
WEDNESDAY, OCT. 5. 
MORNING SESSION. 

10 to 12.—Conyention called to order. 

Reading minutes of the last meeting. 

Reading of correspondence. 

Calling the roll of members for last year, 
payment of annual dues, receiving new 
members, and distribution of Badges. 

President’s Annual Address. 

Reports of Secretaries, Treasurer, Stand- 
ing Committees and Vice Presidents, 
AFTERNOON SESSION. 

1 to 5.—Appointment of committee to 
nominate officers for the coming year, to 
report Thursday morning. 

Addresses to be Followed by Discussion. 

The New Bees— 

Prof. A. J. Cook, Lansing, Mich. 

| Foul Brood among Bees— 

C. F. Muth, Cincinnati, 0, 

Can Honey be made a Staple Produet ?— 

C. C. Coffinberry, Chicago, Ll. 

Report of honey crop for 1881. 

EVENING SESSION. 
8 to 9.30.—Receiving new members. 
| Miscellaneous business. 
Addresses to be Followed by Discussion. 
Wintering—C.J.Robinson, Richford, N.Y, 
| The Cultivation of Honey Plants— 
_ W. T. Stewart, Eminence, Ky. 

Progressive Bee-Keeping; or the Step- 
ping-Stones toward Perfection— 

Thomas G. Newman, Chicago, Ll. 

(=~ The rest of the evening will be de- 
voted to a social interchange of views be- 
tween those present on any topics desired. 


THURSDAY, OCT. 6. 
MORNING SESSION. 





er day, can address a postal card to W. | 


| 9 to 12.—Report of nominating committee. 
Election of officers and Installation. 
Addresses to be Followed by Discussion. 
| In-Breeding—P. P. Collier, Mexico, Mo! 
Bee-Culture—past, present and prospective 
—Rev. L. Johnson, Walton, Ky. 
The Different Races of the Honey Bee, 
and their Geographical Distribution— 
r. J. P. H. Brown, Augusta, Ga. 
How to Prevent Swarming— 
C. P. Dadant, Hamilton, Lil. 
Obstacles to Progressive Bee-Culture— 
G. W. Demaree, Christiansburg, Ky. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


1 to 5.—Balloting for time and place of 
next meeting. 
Addresses to be Followed by Discussion. 
A free-and-easy, go-as-you-please Recital 
of a Bee-Keepers’ Holiday— 
tev. W. F. Clarke, Listowel, Canada. 
Wintering Bees in Texas— 
Dr. Wm. R. Howard, Kingston, Texas. 
Swarms vs. Comb Honey— 
_ Dr. C. C. Miller, Marengo, III. 
My Experience; or How I Learned to 
landle Bees Profitably— 
Dr. E. Drane, Eminence, Ky. 
Dysentery in Bees and Its Causes— 
W. Thomas, Adelphi, Ohio. 
EVENING SESSION. 

8 to 9.30.—Miscellaneous business. 
Addresses to be Followed by Discussion. 
The Honey Bee and its Relation to the 

Science of Economies— 
Hon. Melville Hayes, Wilmington, O. 
Social Interchange of Views on Miscella- 
neous Topics by those Present. 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 7. 
MORNING SESSION, 
9 to 12.—New business, resolutions, ete. 
| Addresses to be Followed by Discussion. 


The Origin of the Present Races of Bees— 
E . Hasty, Richards, O. 
seceS— 
F. Muth, Cincinnati, O. 
Is Bee-Culture a Suitable Employment for 
| Women ?—Mrs. L. Harrison, Peoria, III. 
| Bee-Keeping as a Business, or the Sole 
| Voeation of an Individual— 
W. J. Davis, Youngsville, Pa. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


| The Wintering of 


Je 


1 to 5.—Reading of correspondence. 
| Addresses to be Followed by Discussion. 
| Breeding to Improve Bees— 
C. J. Robinson, Richford, N. Y. 
| The Influence of Honey on Wintering— 
Chas. Dadant, Hamilton, Ill. 
| Honey Bee Literature—What it Is, and 
| What it Should Be— 
| Judge W. H. Andrews, McKinney, Tex. 
| An Essay (subject not yet stated)— 
A. J. King, New York City. 
Essays are expected from Wm. Carr, New- 
ton Heath, England, and other European 
apiarists. 
Final business, and adjournment. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


Honey the Proper Food for Bees. 


A. R. KOHNKE. 

Prof. Reklam writes in his paper, 
Gesundheit (Health): ‘* Bee-keeping 
deserves recommendation not only on 
account of the gains derived from the 
sale of honey and wax, but much more 
so because it furnishes a food for man | 
which is not excelled by any other as | 
regards digestibility and nourishing | 
qualities; for it is taken up by the} 
blood vessels like water, without de- | 
composition or other chemical change 
in the stomach, and thus serves as| 
fuod without a particle of waste mat- 
ter, entering the animal tissue at once 
in a most available form.” 


This being the case not only with 
man, but also with bees, we can see 
why young bees, which live only on | 
honey, need not leave the hive to void 
their excrements before the 10th or 
14th day. Only after their store of | 
nitrogenous compounds in the body is | 
exhausted by the secretion of food | 
through the glands in the head to feed | 
the larvae, it is that they are compelled 
toresort to nitrogenous food contained | 
in pollen. 

This leads me to consider Mr. Hed- | 
don’s theory, advanced in the BEE| 
JOURNAL of Sept. 7, page 283, as the | 
only probable cause. 





Heddon about 2 months, during which 
time we discussed the bacteria ques- | 


tion quite often as being the cause of | needles, and every other fall plant for 


dysentery. Mr. Heddon had observed | 


that the colonies which were deficient | day of August every year the bees | 
in stores, hence had to be fed in the | take to it and work on nothing else as | 
This year, owing | 
those which had enough, or even more, | to the drouth, it failed about the first | 
were the worstaffected. Now, as feed | of September, but all through the hot | 
for the light colonies, Mr. Heddon | and dry weather of August it bloomed | 
——_ the bees worked | 
rom early morn till dark, ma- | 
nearly the consistency of honey. Those | king their trips of two miles (the near- | 
colonies generally wintered well, fur-| est lar 
nishing a very plausible reason for his | 


fall, generally escaped the disease ; 


used a solution of the very best white 
sugar and honey, which was boiled to 


theory, for he reasoned thus: “If I 


winter on, they do well; if not, many 


bacteria, which are killed by the boil- 
ing process, and remain alive in natu- 
ral stores gathered by the bees.’’ This 


the theory he firstadvanced, although 
I considered it as not probable. 


conclusion, he states very explicitly, 
by actual ocular observation. He has 
seen an excess of pollen in such colo- 


the disease, and puts the question, 
‘* How can we prevent the bees from 


| dwindling we want youn 
| them, we must induce late breeding 
| by feeding, if the honey flow 


| early. 
| Heddon’s fed colonies generally win- 


The feeding of the larve with this 
jelly soon exhausts the young bees, 
and to restore the lost nitrogenous 


| compounds, they have to resort to eat- 


ing pollen to keep up this secretion, 
until finally the glands, by the con- 
stant drain on them, are too weak to 
fulfill their office, when the young bees 
leave the hive to gather honey and 
pollen, if there is any. On examina- 
tion, it will also be found that in old 
bees these glands are all shriveled and 
dried up. Some will ask, What has 
all this to do withdysentery ? Every- 
thing, as will appear by the following : 
Toward spring bees commence to 
breed. If there are not a large num- 
ber of young bees the old bees must 
act as nurses, being enabled to do so 
only by consuming large quantities of 
pollen. If they can fly now and then 
no harm will follow; if not, dysentery 
or spring dwindlingiscertain. Pollen 
the bees must have if they are to 
breed, but if there are plenty of young 
bees, they will not consume more than 
necessary. 
To ——_ dysentery and sprin 
bees ; to ge 


is scant 
or stops suddenly quite 
It will thus be seen why Mr. 


in the fal 


tered better than those not fed. 
Youngstown, O., Sept. 9, 1881. 


-—~— + 








For the American Bee Journal. 


The Golden Honey Plant. 


G. L. TINKER, M. D. 





We have growing extensively in this 
I had the good | section the greatest honey producing | 
fortune last summer to stay with Mr. | plant for August and September that | 
It eclipses | 


can be found anywhere. ; 
buckwheat, goldenrod, asters, Spanish 


both honeyand pollen. From the first 


long as it blooms. 


in great 
upon it 


clover harvest. 
the day swarming with bees—my 


hives. 


Some colonies gathered 10 to 15 lbs. 
‘of box honey from it, and some that I | 
being his experience for a number of | divided filled 4 full frames, besides | 
years, it is natural enough to guess at | filling and sealing up the balance of 
The honey is a beautiful, 
transparent, golden-yellow color, hay- 
Mr. Heddon arrived at his latest | ing a rich, aromatic taste, and might | . 

It colors | temper of the imported bees we have 
gives the | 
For the ta- | 
nies as have been effected or died with | ble I prefer it to white clover or bass- 


the frames. 


well pass for ** wild a. 
the capping somewhat, but 
honey a rich appearance. 


wood, on account of its fine flavor. 
| It produces seed in great abundance 


ge “_- of perhaps 20 acres) 
with all the excitement of a white | 
‘ , I passed the field sev- | 
boil the food for the bees they are to) eral times, and it was at all hours of | 
Ital- | 
of them are diseased. hence it must be | jans and the blacks from neighboring 


high enough, but that it will prove the 
one great fall honey plant, and super- 
sede all others as its virtues become 
known. I send a packet of the seeds. 

New Philadelphia, O., Sept. 16, 1881. 

[We have received the packet of 
seeds, which we shall plant next sea- 
son. Every bee-keeper should make 
a point of lending encouragement to 
| the development of new honey plants, 
as sometimes the more popular varie- 
ties are not suited to all climates and | 
soils.—ED.] 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Italian and Cyprian Bees. 





CHAS. DADANT. 





Several years ago I read an article, 
in which the writer said that a queen 
was worthless after having laid 200,000 | 
eggs, and that queens could not live | 
more than 1 or 2 years, and some even | 
|less. According to | experience, | 
queens can live 3, 4, and even 5 years, | 
| some being prolific all the time. The} 
| writer of that article was one of those 
| who used to put the color of the bees | 

above all other qualities, and I wrote | 
an article to warn the bee-keepers | 
| against this pernicious idea. 
| Having imported % of the Italian | 
| bees introduced into this country, and | 
| wintering many every year in our own | 
apiaries, I feel that [ am entitled to) 
give my views in this matter. The | 
queens that we received from Italy | 
were not as bright in color, and their | 
bees were darker than those of their | 
daughters, after a succession of 2 or 3 | 
generations, reared with a careful se- 
lection as to color. But such a one- 
sided selection was not to be followed 
without regard to the other qualities, 
for, according to our experience, and | 
that of hundreds of others who had | 
written to us on the same subject, the 
leather-colored imported queens, and 
their leather-colored progeny, were 
more prolific, more hardy, more long- 








| 


low bees. It is for honey that we 
keep bees, and not for beauty. 

My article was considered by many 
bee-keepers as peeynenr vy be od the sale 
of our bees,some people being unable 
to understand that one cannot. be 
moved but by selfish motives. 
| Mr. Demaree was the most eager 
|against the dark or leather-colored 
Italian bees, and in his writings, as 
well as in the Bee Conventions, he de- 
nounced them as hybrid bees, full of 
vindictiveness, and always ready to fight 
(BEE JOURNAL, Nov., 1880, page 520). 
| I would be pleased to know where 
|he obtained such a notion. I have 
|never had a complaint on the bad 


sold, and Mr. Demaree does not speak 
from experience, as he never boughta 
|single queen from us. His assump- 


| tion that the leather-colored bees from 
| Italy are vindictive, was born in his 


. a . . . 919 + j ¢ i 
an undue consumption of the pollen, | and seems to be increasing on our river | imagination. 


if not by robbing them of it ?’ 


bottoms and the adjacent hill-sides | 


In the BEE JOURNAL for Sept. 14, 


Now it appears to me that the undue | every year—the seeds being scattered | page 294, he continues his accusation 


consumption of pollen,:in a cold win- 


ary cause. 
pollen,and for what purpose ? are the 
nextquestionstoanswer. Itisknown 


brood is reared. 


by high water every spring. 


all other plants. 


| The plant grows from 5 to8 feet high, 
that the most pollen isconsumed when | throwing up several stalks from the 
It isalso known that | same root, and branching out into ! - 
brood-rearing is mostly done by young | large corymbs of beautiful yellow | had the pleasure of seeing a py ad 
bees. There are some few facts known | flowers, that in a large field makes a| colony make Mr. Jones beat a h 


by scientific men and beée-keepers of | perfect sea of continuous bloom. 


which the average apiarist is ignorant. 
Some of these facts relate to the sali-| great advantage to the apiarist, and 
vary glands in the head of the worker | once a field is set with it, it will remain | 
bee. It will be found on dissecting a| from year to year without further at- 
young bee, that the.largest glands are | tention, and furnish everg* year the | handled b 

in the head, and secrete the food for | very best quality of honey for the bees | 4 
the young larve ; this food or secretion | to winter upon and for the table. The| Had we but 30 colon 
is the so-called royal jelly (which Mr.) pollen is a fine golden-yellow, and | is the case with Mr. 


It will 
ter permitting no flight, is only a sec- | grow luxuriantly anywhere, and once 
ondary (though immediate) cause of | established ina locality, it continues to 
dysentery, it being a result of a prim- | grow there every year, among trees or 
Which bees ina colony eat | in the open fields, to the exclusion of 


against the leather-colored Italian 
bees, imagining that the bad temper 
of our Cyprians comes from their mix- 
ing with the dark Italian bees. Let 





| 291, what the Rev. Mr. Clarke says : 


rians ; their temper is unamiable. 
retreat. 


to flee.” 


selectin 
ther,and t 


lived, than were those of the very yel- | 
| 


| geny. sent me by Dr. I. P. Wilson, of 


| little in some of their points. 
|need fear in ordering queens from 
| either of the five contestants, if their 
| bees rate up with those sent to me. 


|me advise him to read, in the same 
| number of the BEE JOURNAL, page 


‘‘Tam not enamored with the Cyp- 


asty 

It was a pleasure, because he | 
I believe that it can be cultivated to | ridicules my veil, whichenabled me to | 
stand my ground, while he was forced 


No doubt the Cyprian bees can be 
the day, the wea- 
e hour which will suit them. 





of the weather being unsuitable to the 
handling of our Cyprian colonies. We 
want to master our bees, not to be 
mastered by them. 

Mr. Demaree says: ‘“‘ Mr. Dadant’s 
evil reportconcerning his Cyprian bees 
does not sound well, after aAvertiaie 
and selling them.” I would be glad 
to know what we had todo? As soon 
as we ascertained the bad temper of 
these bees we ceased advertising them, 
although having % of them on hand 
yet. Would it have been more honest 
to continue to sell them, without say- 
ing a wordabout their irrascibility ? 

To sum up, I advise correspondents 
when writing articles for the BEE 
JOURNAL to give facts, well observed 
facts, rather than assertions having no 
better foundation than a too active 
imagination. 

The mixture of the Cyprian and 
Italian race does not produce cross bees, 
as Mr. Demaree intimates; on the 
ow ye all our hybrids of Cyprian 
and Italian are very gentle and beau- 
tiful, though not so beautiful as the 
cross and pure Cyprians. This is proved 
by the reports of all those who have 
them. I therefore think that the Cyp- 
rian will do to cross with the Italian, 
and let all remember, that we do not 
say this for our interest, for we have 
stopped advertising the Cyprian bees 
ever since June. 

Hamilton, Ill., Sept. 16, 1881. 


_—— 


For the American Bee Journal. 
The Test of the Prize Queens. 


REV. 





E. L. BRIGGS. 





The committee came together on the 
20th inst., as appointed for their de- 
cision in reference to qualities of the 
contestant prize queens, which had 
been sent me as such. They first de- 
cided upon the numbering of the 
standard of excellence, placing the 
imaginary perfection of the coming 
bee at 100, for each of the points as to 


| size. color, gentleness and prolificness 
| in offspring—total, 400. 


_They unanimously gave their ver- 
dict in favor of a queen and her pro- 


3urlington, Iowa, the sum of all her 


markings being 385, in 400. The sec- 


|ond one was from Wm. P. Henderson, 


of Murfreesboro, Tenn., her markin 

being 36314. The next was from Mr. 
Wm. Lossing, of Hokah, Minn., hers 
being 36314. The others were pro- 
nounced splendid, but fell behind a 
No one 


So well satisfied am I with the result 


| of the offer, that those who sent for- 
| ward their queens may draw on me, 
\if I am alive and well, for a young 


queen from either one of these prize 
queens, as they may choose in addition 
| to her sale price, without cost. The 
| sale price will be forwarded on my re- 
|turn home next week, or as soon as 
| the several bills come to hand. The 
| report, of course, will be forwarded so 
| as to appear next week. 

Wilton, Iowa, Sept. 22, 1881. 


<--> + + 


For the American Bee Journal. 


| Honey Sweating and Watery. 





W. R. YOUNG. 
| The honey season is over, and only 
a moderate amount of surplus honey 
secured. White clover, which is our 
principal source, bloomed, but did not 
yield much nectar. i 

In June and July, 1879, I Italianized 
|my apiary. In 1880, my pets gave me 
| considerable ouryies. I stored it in 
an upper room of my dwelling house, 
| and was well pleased with Italians. 
| Soon I discovered the honey was 


ies to handle, as | coming unsalable ; it would sweat, get 
Demaree, such a| watery, ooze, run and saturate the 


Robinson pronounces semen), and is| abundant. As no common name has | gelection of circumstances would be | bottoms of the sections. While I had 


furnished to larve of the worker bees | been given to the plant in works upon 
in limited quantities to prevent an un- | botany, I have named it the ** golden 

due development of the sexual organs; | honey plant” ( Actinomeris squarrosa). 
before sealing the cells containing the | 


If our bee-keepers are to cultivate | o 


| which we have Cyprian bees. 


easy ; but we have 5 apiaries, in 4 of 
When 
| we have resolved to perform certain | trouble. I wrote to a bee paper for 
perations in one of our apiaries, and | the cause of it, and the reasons given 


blacks, I kept the surplus in the same 
room, but never experienced any 


larve, they are supplied with a store|any plant for honey alone, I really | have made the journey, it would be| were: The room is not warm enough 
of honey and pollen. 


think that I have not rated the plant’ very irksome to be delayed on account and too damp, or the season was wet 
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in your locality. Neither of which is 
correct. In Quinby’s new Bee-Keep- 
ing, Mr. L. C. Root says,‘‘Italians store 
the cells fuller, and cap them over di- 
rectly against the honey, giving the 
surface a watery appearance, while 
the blacks leave a little unfilled space.” 
This I am satisfied was the true rea- 
son, and I concluded a remedy must 
be found, or else I must return to 
blacks for salable surplus. 

The present season I have the same 
serious trouble. I tried putting some 
back on the hives; the bees licked it 
off very nicely, and removed a consid- 
erable portion, and appeared much 
obliged for my kindness. Now I see 

ou give Mrs. L. Harrison’s remedy 
or the same trouble. She says, ‘‘wrap 
the boxes in newspapers and put them 
on top of the cupboard in the kitchen.” 
If this is a remedy, it may do for a 
small quantity of honey. I would like 
to know if other honey producers have 
the same difficulty to contend with, 
and how they manage. 

Myersville, Md., Sept. 5, 1881. 


{ Will any one give the remedy found 
to be the best in their experience ?— 
ED.| 


> <> + + __—_ 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Have Our Bees Degenerated? 





E. A. THOMAS. 





On page 178 of the Weekly BEE 
JOURNAL, Mr. G. M. Doolittle says: 

** On pages 145 and 147 of the Weekly 
BEE JOURNAL, are articles by E. A. 
Thomas, and 8. 8, Butler, both saying 
that all the losses of bees in winter, 
prove that the losers have a weak race 
of bees, or those which have degenera- 
ted from their once hardy and pros- 
perous condition.” 

Now if Mr. Doolittle will read m 
article on page 145 carefully, I think | 
he will fail to find anything in it that | 
will convey the above meaning. I 
have not attributed all the losses of 
the past winter to the weakness of the 


through in s 


pring with the followin 
result: No. 1. All came throug 
strong, with the exception of 2, one 
having the dysentery, and the other 
being queeniess. No. 2. All came 
through very strong and vigorous, 
with the exception of 4, one being 
dead, and the other 3 being weak. 
No. 3 sustained a loss of 89 per cent., 
and the remainder were all very weak. 
Now why did number 1 and 2 winter 
in good condition while No. 3 nearly 
all died? The only way that I can 
account for it is that No. 3 was a weak, 
puny race. Since then he has takena 
great deal of pains with his colonies, 
and during the past severe winter sus- 
tained a loss of only 5 percent. [have 
queens from strains No. 1 and 2 in my 
peed now which look very tough and 
healthy. 

I know of another bee-keeper who 
had practiced in-and-in-breeding un- 
til his bees had nearly run out, half of 
them dying every winter, and the rest 
coming through in spring so weak that 
they could not be built up strong 
enough for the honey harvest. Two 
years ago he re-queened his apiary 
from the stock of a man who had taken 

ains to breed a hardy strain of bees 
and since then his bees have wintere 
well, being very strong when the honey 
flow came, and so giving him 4 times 
as large honey crops. Now, as the 
bees were wintered in the same way, 
why is it that his present strain came 
through the past severe winter in good 
condition, while his former strain 
could hardly stand a mild one ? 


I do not believe that the losses of 
Messrs. Doolittle, Hetherington, Pal- 
mer and others, can be attributed to 
this cause, for they are all skillfuland 
eareful apiarists, who would not let 
their bees degenerate. But Ido think 
that there are many careless bee- 
keepers, and I am afraid now and then 
a queen-breeder who takes no pains to 
keep up the stock of thecountry. The 
importation of cheap, poor stock, ma 
tend to degenerate our bees, and 
hope this evil will correct itself in 








race, or to any other one cause, for I 
think there are a great many causes; | 
but I do assert that some of the losses | 
can be accounted for in this: way. | 
When I read reports of bee-keepers | 
who have lost 44 of 24 of their bees,-I | 
always think the rest are of but little | 
value for that season, and why? Be- 

cause in a majority of cases, the rest | 
are too weak to build up — enough | 
for the honey harvest, mere 1andfuls | 
of bees that can hardly live through 

the spring. I do not wish to be rough 

or to discourage any one, but facts are 

facts, and I have gleaned enough from 

my correspondence to give me good 

ground for my assertions. 

Mr. Doolittle says: ‘‘When the 
spring of 1875 opened, I found I had 
but 46 colonies left out of over 100 the 
fall previous, and from those 46 colo- 
nies I sold over 4,800 lbs. of box 
honey.” 

That is good ; but supposing Mr. D. 
had wintered his 100 colonies in excel- 
lent condition, what then? Why, he 
might perhaps have obtained the enor- 
mous yield of 12,000 pounds. Probably 
Mr. D. spent a great deal time and 
money to get his 46 colonies in condi- 
tion for the honey harvest. But he 
must remember that all bee-keepers 
have not the time and skill to do this, 
and to such, weak puny colonies in the 
spring are of but little value. 

If Mr. Doolittle thinks there is no 
difference in bees, and that one strain 
is as hardy as another, then why does 
he take any pains in rearing his 
queens, or why does he consider 
queens reared from swarming cells 
superior to all others? Why should 
there not be as much difference in bees 
as in other animals ? 

I recall to mind the case of an apiar- 
ist who several years ago lost all his 
bees, and, wishing to secure a hardy 
strain, re-stocked his apiary with bees 
from 3 different sources, and kept a 
record of each strain. I will designate 


the three strains by numbers, 1, 2 and | 1 


3. They all had the same treatment, 
and were prepared for winter in the 
same way. They were wintered out- 


time, and only the best importations 
be tolerated into America. 

I will not say that the results of the 
past winter indicate that our bees have 
degenerated, but that they are not 
what they should be, or what they 
might be. The losses of the past 


cided to leave our colonies separate, 
and nurse them up as best we could. 
Time wore on; apple trees sent forth 
their blossoms, but yielded little honey, 
and our bees did not make as much 
headway as we had hoped. The pre- 
dictions were all in favor of an abund- 
ance of white clover for this season, 
and we wished to get our bees in good 
condition as soon as possible ; we there- 
fore concluded to try feeding. We 
had about 70 beeless hives filled with 
thick and partly granulated honey, so 
that the extractor failed to do thorough 
work. This we fed; we kept from 2 
to 4 hives setting exposed in our bee 

ard for our bees to work on all the 
ime, and to make it accessible, we re- 
moved one comb from each hive, 
spread the remainder, and uncapped 
all the honey. In this way we ac- 
complished several objects: we fed 
our bees; we prevented the worms 
from having all their own way; we 
made use of the honey, and we got 
our combs in the best shape for trim- 
ming and patching wherever it was 
necessary. 

It is needless to say that our bees 
availed themselves of the opportunity 
to their hearts’ content; by the time 
basswood honey commenced they re- 
fused to work at our hives any longer, 
but nearly all of them were cleaned 
out. At the same time we kept close 
watch of our colonies; we made it a 
point to keep an empty comb in the 
centre of each broodnest, so that every 
queen had ample opportunity to exert 
herself, according to her capability. 
The result was ne; about the 
20th of June, our colonies had as fair 
a display of brood as could be desired, 
though not quite as much so as Mr. 
Doolittle says: *‘ Even to the border- 
ing cells ;”’ but what little space was 





1g a crop, the season has been cer- 
tainly a remarkable one for produe- 
tiveness in so short a time. 


In conclusion, we would invite the 


more experienced bee-keepers who 
have practiced uniting in the spring, 
to give an explanation on the question: 
Is it an advantage to unite weak colo- 
nies in the spring, and why is it so? 














left without brood was filled with 
capped honey, and this, we think, is | 
just as effectual in regard to bees 
working in boxes, as all brood. 
would say here, that we never suc- 
ceeded yet in getting combs entirely 
full of brood, hard as we have tried. 


White clover appeared early and 


the fulfillment of the various prophe- 
cies of the coming honey season. But 
alas! another disappointment came; 
wet and cold weather prevented bees 





should incite apiarists to fresh exer- 
tion, and no one should sit down con- 
tented until the goal is won, and the 
American strains of Italians have a 
world-wide reputation. If we will all 
do our part to attain this end, I ven- 
ture to prophesy that the time will 
come when America will be exporting 
bees in large quanties instead of im- 
porting. 
Coleraine, Mass. 





For the American Bee Journal, 
Review of the Season. 





GREINER BROTHERS. 

When spring opened and the earlier 
fruit-tree blossoms made their ap- 
pearance, we found ourselves in pos- 
session of 85 colonies of bees. We 
sold at that time 15, leaving 70 out of 
160 strong colonies last fall, which we 
undertook to winter. With the ex- 
ception of a very few fair ones, about 
34 of those were bg weak, and the 
balance not much better, so that the 
prospect of a honey crop was decidedly 
against us. 

A writer of the BEE JOURNAL made 
the remark that weak colonies that 
just made out to live, might as well 
have died. This was not very sooth- 
ing for our already discouraged state 
of mind, and if we had not been blessed 
with a good portion of hope, together 
with these encouraging words of the 
editor: ‘*‘ But with the bee-keeper all 
is not lost, though he lost all,” we 
should have undeubtedly have given 
up in despair. We_ intended to 
strengthen our weak colonies by doub- 
ing up, but could get no chance to do 
so in March and April, on account of 
the steady cold weather; and, as the 
season advanced and we wished to 





doors, and well protected. They came 


save all the queens we could, we de- 





from gathering clover honey to an 
amount; what little they did gather, 
| together with our feeding, kept them 
|breeding nicely; even preparations 
|for swarming were being made, but 


time, June 22 to 24, some of our 
young queens were getting ready for 
use, and we began to divide ; we also 
had some natural swarms, which were 
hived on full sets of comb, and in 
proper time all queenless colonies were 
supplied with young, laying queens. 
Thus, June passed and July came, and 
with it a change in the weather; our 
bees worked less on the honey we of- 
fered them, but went more and more 
in search of nature’s sweetest nectar, 
until all at once, about July 8 or 10, 
they left our hives entirely, and the 
honey season commenced. 


The way our bees worked for about 
2 weeks was almost incredible—far be- 
ong anything we ever experienced ; 
ut the strangest feature of the season 
was, that they did not stop work 
from the close of the basswood bloom, 
until buckwheat began. We always 
had a lack of honey between basswood 
and buckwheat of about 2 weeks, un- 
til this season, and the only explana- 
nation we can give, is that the less 
important honey plants, such as Can- 
ada thistle, catnip, etc., yielded more 
honey than ever before. To be sure, 
they did not work as rapidly as they 
did in the height of basswood, but 
| they built comb and capped it ata per- 
ceptible rate. 

Buckwheat began very promisingly; 
bees worked well for about 8 or 10 
days, but the drouth cut off the latter 
part of the buckwheat yield, so that 

| we harvested only 4 a crop of buck- 
| wheat honey. Still we can report a 
| whole crop of honey, and if we take 
into consideration that white clover 
yielded no honey, and buck wheat only 








mye d this season, and we imagined | 
he tons of clover honey harvested, as | 


y| 


yet no surplus honey. About this! 


Whilst we are trying to investigate 
the matter in our own minds, the 


question presents itself in a mathe- 


matical sy Supposing we had re- 
duced our bees to one-half of their 
number of colonies by doubling up, 
would they then have been twice as 
strong, and capable of producing twice 
the number of pounds per coiony, 
which would have been necessary to 
produce the same amount of honey 
they did under the present circumstan- 
ces? Would it be reasonable to sup- 
pose that our average yield of 130 
pounds, and the yield of our best col- 
onies of nearly 400 lbs. of comb honey, 
could have been doubled in the sup- 
posed case ? 

These questions are worth discuss- 
ing, and we would be pleased to hear 
from others on the subject. 

Naples, N. Y., Sept. 19, 1881. 


For the American Bee Journal, 
Bee-Farming and Pasturage. 





J. H. MARTIN. 

I was much interested in the edito- 
rial in the BEE JOURNAL in relation to 
planting especially for honey. 

I own a farm of 100 acres, and it has 
heretofore been cultivated for general 
farm produce. As bee-keeping has 
become more and more my occupation, 
I have seriously considered the project 
of making ita bee-farm. <A farm, or 
a tract of land could be filled up for 


| the exclusive pasturage of bees. A 
We) portion could be planted to forest 
| trees, and another portion could be 


preserved for the sowing of honey pro- 
ducing plants. A rotation of these 
plants would be necessary, for, a cer- 
tain plant for a number of years upon 
the same field would soon exhaust it 
from producing seeds orhoney. Neg- 
lect to plow the land frequently, would 
give achance for all manner of for- 
eign and useless brush and weeds to 
spring up. 

Now, the plan I am pursuing with 
my farm in order to keep its fertility 
up to the highest point, is to run in 
connection with my bees a dairy, of 
as many cows as the land will admit 
of. It would be less work for the bee- 
keeper to pasture with sheep, but aside 
from the sheep being of less profit at 
present prices of wool, cheese and but- 
ter, I find that the more sheep pas- 
tured, the less white clover we have 
for our bees. 

We well remember that during the 
war when the price of wool went up to 
$1 a pound, every farmer, both great 
and small, had his flock of sheep, and 
sheep being such close feeders, white 
clover was quite killed on all pasture 
lands. But now the dairy interest is 
in the ascendant, and our pastures are 
again carpeted with white clover. I 
guarantee you will find but little white 
clover where sheep have been pas- 
tured for a term of years. We have 
therefore decided upon corn, for our 
_— to keep up the fertility of the 
soil. 

It is needless to recommend to the 
bee- keeper who gets the best blood in 
his hives, to also keep good blood in 
his barn. Blood pays in all cases, and 
if our farm will flow with ‘milk and 
honey,” we must adopt the best breeds 
and best —e- The prime ob- 
ject in making a bee-farm, is to pro- 
vide pasturage at a time when the 
bees do not get honey from what is 
termed, ** natural sources.” The first 
thing our bees want in the spring is 
pollen, and we can imagine with what 
admiration, the first pollen-ladened 
bee is greeted as it enters the hive. 

In my locality, what is commonly 
known as ‘pussy willow,” gives an 
abundance of pollen and a little honey 
as early as the bees are able to fly. 
This willow thrives upon marshy land, 
and if it did not grow abundantly in a 
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swamp near by, I would set out a hun- | 
dred bushes. Soft maple also gives | 


sake of having a variety. Hard maple 

blossoms later, but I would make it of | 
use by tapping, and allowing the bees | 
to take it from the tree, when the 
weather will admit of the bees flying ; 
but my bees are quiet in the cellar 





during the maple sugar harvest. The | pasturage tohundreds of acres, a great | Edmund Nugent, Strathroy, $10; 2nd, 


sugar can be fed to them to advant- 
age. Every bee-farm should have at | 
Jeast a hundred sugar maples. 

The next blossom that comes to the | 
consideration of the bee-farmer is} 
fruit. It is needless to say that every | 
owner of an acre of land will not forego | 
the pleasures derived from an orchard. | 
In a farming district where trees have 
reached an age of 60 years, with a 
growth in proportion to their age, who 
can estimate the number of blossoms 
upon the tree, that looks like a mam- 
moth snowball.” The apiarist here 
not only gets the benefit of his own 
planting, but from the planting by his 
neighbor, and I find that of all fruit 
blossoms, the cherry tree is most 
visited by the bees. Persons having 
land near a good market, would do 
well to put out several acres to cher- 
ries. 1 hear but little about great 
yields from fruit trees; the reasun, I 
think, is from the fact that few colo- 
nies of bees are in that ‘* boiling over ”’ 
condition to obtain the fruit bloom 
— I find that those colonies 
which are in that right condition, will 
invariably store a good yield from this 
source. 

For early honey, I also think the 
black locust cannot be excelled. Upon 
my hundred acres, I propose to set 
out 2 acres of locust, not only for the 
honey, but for the valuable timber. 
In 4 years, locust will not only blos- 
som, but will be large enough for 
stakes, and thereafter will rapidly be- 
come profitable both for honey and 
timber. Raspberries are not to be de- 
spised as a honey producer, and if my 
hundred acres were located near a 
good market for the fruit, I would 
lant an acre or more of raspberries. 

“here are many acres of wild raspber- 
ries around me upon waste pastures 
and in fence corners, but the tidy 
farmer will soon clear them from these 
places, and dependence will have to be 
put upon cultivation. Whenever I 
seed a field that has been under culti- 
vation, I am ever mindful of the clo- 
ver, for upon this many times de- 
yends my success as a bee culturist. 

Vhite clover seems to ——. up spon- 
taneously upon all grass lands, and is 
the most permanent clover and honey 
producer I have, while red clover and 
alsike have to be sown every time when 
we put a field to grass. As I now sow 
alsike, I have adopted a plan by which 
I hope, by little expense, toadd a hun- 
dred fold to my acreage. Every neigh- 
boring farmer is requested to give al- 
sike clover a trial. I sell it at the 
same price per acre that it costs to 
seed with red clover, owing to the dif- 


ference in the price of seed. I am | 


out of pocket a little on every acre my 
neighbors sow, but every cent thus 
expended will come back in countless 
golden drops of nectar next year. Al- 
sike would find more favor with farm- 
ers if the cost for seeding an acre was 
about the same as for red clover. 
Sweet clover is looked upon with sus- 
picion by the tidy farmers, and it 
would be against his progressive ideas 
to tolerate a plant that is of no appar- 
ent use; but as itis not a bad weed, 
and seems to thrive upon the hard 
roadside, I am extending my sweet 
clover pasturage along every highway 
for miles around me. In addition to 
this, an acre will soon be sown to it 
upon my farm, followed by more if 
this first acre pays. ba 
I find for late fall pasturage, it is 
better to mow sweet cloverin August. 
A new growth comes up very profuse 
with blossoms. If it will give my bees 
business after basswood fails, I will 
sow 10 acres of it. I hope the cultiva- 
tion of it will prove it useful for other 
than honey purposes. Could I make 
it useful like buckwheat, I could ex- 
tend my pasturage the same as I did 





my clover on the farms of my neigh- | tition with a wonderfully complete} 6 The Northwestern 


bors. Mignonette, figwort, 


prove their qualities. Buckwheat is | 
another of those crops that gives a| 


least 10 acres should be sown to re- | 
ceive much benefit. While, if your | 
neighbors cultivate it, andextend your 

number of colonies will find employ- | 
ment for several weeks. 

The bee-farmer should not forget to 
lant a liberal number of basswood 
rees ; next to white clover comes this 

tree in importance to the apiarist, 
and there is not a farm in the 
States that cannot well afford space 
for this noble tree. If planted upon 
the highway, I would plant withit the 








s, my highway is planted with an 
avenue of over 100 trees. Some of 
these trees have been planted 8 years, 
and now blossom. The apiarist will 
find, not only pleasure, but profit, in 
becoming to a certain fextent a forest 
tree culturist. There are many cor- 
ners upon our farms that had far bet- 
ter be planted to useful trees, than to 
be infested as they are with weeds 
and brush. Our springs and small 
streams should be protected with a 
surrounding cordon of trees; they 
would then defy the scorching drouths 
of summer, and continue to fill our 
rivers for the continued benefit of 
commerce and manufactories. The 
apiarist should use his influence with 
his neighbors in this direction, for 
the day will surely come when our for- 
ests will receive the attention that 
has already been too long neglected. 
I have thus outlined something of 
my plan for a bee-farm. If there is 
any person who has cultivated a farm 


bees, it is his duty to give me the re- 
sults of his experience. 

In eg on | the matters of bee- 
farming, there are many points that 
come to me that I have not touched 
upon in the foregoing, but will give 
them to the readers of the BEE JouR- 
NAL at some future time. 

Hartford, N. Y. 














For the American Bee Journal. 
Toronto Bee and Honey Show. 





WM. F. CLARKE, 





Under the stimulus of the liberal 
and which was recently published in 


was a truly magnificent array of honey 
and apiarian supplies brought to- 
gether. The directors appropriated 
an entire building to the use of bee- 
| keepers, and for the first time at a 
great exhibition on the American con- 
tinent, ‘* honey hall” advertised itself 
side by side with horticultural hall, 
dairy hall, ete. Beside the building 
just mentioned, there was a large tent 
close by, where hives, extractors, live 
bees, and various out-door appurte- 
nances of bee-keeping were shown ; 
also where an endless flow of bee- 
talk was indulged. Inside of dairy 
hall, honey was displayed in every 
form, calculated to make the mouths 
of spectators water. The tin packa- 
ges and cans were gorgeously colored 
and labeled ; the glass jars were in va- 
rious beautiful shapes, and even the 
wooden boxes displayed a wonderful 
diversity of taste. Of course, Mr. D 
A. Jones was the leading exhibitor. 


In the-centre, hé had a miniature 
church, ingeniously built of honey 
comb and wax, with pinnacles and 
spire. Dr. N — of Strathroy, was 
not far behind Mr Jones, and consid- 
ering that this is his first season at the 
business, it must be admitted that he 
has stepped into the arena of compe- 











Sastern | 


of 100 acres or more exclusively for | 


prize list offered at this exhibition, | 


the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, there | 


He occupied nearly half the building. | 
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ham, were also 


Tuesday and Wednesday, Octo 
and 26. All bee-keepers are cordially 
ark-| invited to attend. 
rominent exhibitors. | make this one of the most interestin 


Bee-Keepers’ 


€ y catnip, | equipment. I think in the variety and | Association will meet in Chicago, on 
early honey, but I doubt if the quality | motherwort and other plants of this | beauty of his packages, he rather took 

is sufficient to pay for setting out these | class I am giving a trial, and will give the lead. W.C. Wells, of Phillipston, 
trees, except now and then one for the | land to the cultivation of each as they | and M. Ramer, of Cedar Grove, 


ar 25 


It is desired to 


| Besides these, there were a number of | conventions ever held in the Unite 
good return to the bee-keeper, and at | others who made most creditable ex- | States. C. C. MILLER, M. D., Pres. 


hibits on a small scale. The following | 
is the prize list : 
Largest and best display of honey, | 





D. A. Jones, Beeton, $5. Best 10 lbs. 
of extracted honey, D. A. Jones, $5; | 
2nd, W. C. Wells, Phillipston, $3 ; 3rd, | 
M. Ramer, Cedar Grove, $2. Best 10) 
lbs. of comb honey, M. Ramer, $5; | 
2nd, Edmund Nugent, $3; 3rd, W. C. | 
Wells, $2. Best mode of marketing | 


| extracted honey, D. A. Jones, $5; 2nd, | 
|Edmund Nugent, $3; 


3rd, W.-C. 
Wells, $2. Best mode of marketing | 
| 2nd, W. C. Wells, $3; 3rd, M. Ramer, | 
$2. Best comb foundation for brood | 
chamber, D. A. Jones, diploma. Best | 
comb foundation for honey boxes, W. | 
C. Weils, diploma. Best and most 
| scientific mode of wintering out-door | 
|in any kind of hive, D. A. Jones, $5; 
| 2nd, Edmund Nugent, $2. Best house 
|for wintering bees and of the most 
| use for apiarian purposes in summer, 
| working model to be on ground, rep- 
‘resented by a scale of not less than | 
| one inch to the foot, D. A. Jones, $5. 
| Best winter and summer hive, D. A. 
| Jones, diploma. Best and most prac- | 
| tical invention for retaining even tem- 
| perature in bee-houses, D. A. Jones, 
$3. Best wax extractor, D. A. Jones, 
| dip:oma. Best mode of securing the 
largest yield of box honey from a 
| single hive, M. Ramer, $3; 2nd, Ed- 
mund Nugent, $2. Best mode of se- 
curing the largest yield of extracted 
| honey from a single hive, D. A. Jones, 
\$3; 2nd, Edmund Nugent, $2. Best 
and most valuable invention in bee 
| hives not heretofore exhibited or made | 
[oy D. A. Jones, bronze medal. 
| Best non-swarming hive, D. A. Jones® 
|diploma. Best bee smoker, D. A. 
| Jones, $2; 2nd, T. P. Hodgson, Horn- 
ing’s Mills, $1. Best honey knife, D. 
A. Jones, $2. Best honey extractor | 
for general use, D. A. Jones, $2; 2nd, 
Edmund Nugent, $1. Best exhibit of 
bees and new races of bees, D. A. 








~ | Jones, diploma. Best and largest dis- 
| play of apiarian supplies, D. A. Jones, | 


$10; 2nd, Edmund Nugent, $5. Best 
| and most practical new invention for 
| the apiarist, D. A. Jones, $5. Best 


~ |form of hive, D. A. Jones, bronze 


j}medal. Extras—W. C. Wells, comb 
| foundation masher, commended. 

| It will be seen by the above, that 
|Mr. Ramer took the first prize for 
|/comb honey, and I do not hesitate to 
| say, that the whole world never saw 
so handsome a lot. It was the aston- 


lishment of every bee-keeper on the 


| grounds for purity, evenness and ac- 
|curacy of form, the corners even be- 
ing finished out as though the work 
had been done with a square and 


|planer. The secret of it lies in the use | 
Pp 


|of perforated zine in the place of the 
| usual tin separators. 
| bees do the best work standing on 
| their heads. 
| to send a sample of his honey and per- 
forated separators to the forthcoming 
| Gonvention at Lexington, and I hope 
| he will do so. 
| A smashing trade in honey was done 
}at the exhibition. Thousands pf peo- 
|ple might be -seen with gay-looking 
| tin cans dangling from their fingers, 
| or with pretty glass jars in their hands, 
| or nice boxes under their arms. They 
| bought and carried them home very 
| much as is usually done with toys and 
| trinkets on such occasions. The suc- 
cess of this show awakens great ex- 
yectations as to the future of bee- 
eeping in this Country, and these few 


*| notes of it may suggest a wrinkle or 


|two that will be serviceable to apiar- 
ists in other parts of the world. 
Toronto, Can. 


i - 


@@ The Eastern Michigan bee-keep- 
ers’ Association will hold its fall meet- 
ing in Detroit, Oct. 4, in the Y. M. C. 
A. hall, at 10 o’clock a. m. 

A. B. WEED, Sec. 





It seems that | 


I have asked Mr. Ramer | 


C. C. COFFINBERRY, Sec. 


-_-—-.-+- 


tft The Western Michigan Bee- 
Keepers’ Association will meet in 
Berlin, Ottawa, Co., Mich., Thursday, 
Oct. 27, 1881, in Huntley’s Hall, at 
10:30 a.m. All interested, are cordi- 
ally invited. 
Wm. M. 8. Dopae, Sec. 
Coopersville, Mich., Aug. 29, 1881. 


-_<———e + 


g@ The Northern Michigan Bee- 
Keepers’ Association will hold its 


sugar maple. Fora length of over100|comb honey, Edmund Nugent, $5;| fourth Annual Convention at Maple 
r 


Rapids, Clinton Co., Mich., Oct. 11 
and 12, 1881. O. R. GOODNO. Sec. 


—_—_—e 


Keepers’ Association, will hold its 4th 
meeting at the Court House, in Ann 
Arbor, Wednesday, Oct. 5, 1881, at 9 
o’clock a. m.; the week of the County 
Fair. An adjourned meeting may be 
held during the week. All interested 
are invited to attend. By order of the 
Executive Committee. 
N. A. PRUDDEN, Chairman. 


te The North Eastern Wis. Bee- 
Keepers’ Association, will hold its 
fall meeting at Peewaukee, Wis., on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, Oct. 11 and 
12. A full attendance is cordially re- 
quested. Notice of the plauce of 
meeting will be found at the local 
Post Office. 

GEO. CHURCH, Pres., Neenah, Wis. 
FRANCES DUNHAM, Sec.,Depere, Wis. 





-_-—~—-- + 


South Western Lowa Bee Association. 
—The regular annual meeting of this 
association, will occur at the apiary 
of James T. Fife, in Jasper township, 
near Corning, Lowa, on Thursday af- 
ternoon, Sept. 29. The place of meet- 
ing is such that the topics considered 
will be practically demonstrated. Fol- 
lowing is the programme: Business 
of Society; raising of queens; intro- 
duction of queens; dividing of bees; 
practical handling of bees. <A full at- 
tendance is desired. 

J.T, Fire, Pres. 

W. J. OLIVER, Sec. 


-_<—- + «+ 


& Owing to the fact that the time 
of the regular meeting of the Union 
Bee Association, at Shelbyville, Ky., 
conflicts with the time fixed by the ex- 
ecutive committee, to hold the Na- 
tional at Lexington, the meeting of 
the Union, at Shelbyville, has been 
postponed till the 20th of October. 

G. W. DEMAREE, Sec. 

Christiansburg, Ky., Sept. 3, 1881. 


-_-——- + + 


@ The Rock River Valley Bee- 
Keepers’ Convention, will be held at 
Monroe Center, on the third Tuesday 
in October. We hope a good atten- 
dance will be the outcome, and the bee 
interest revived. 

D. A. CIPPERLY, Sec. 

g@® The Michigan State Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association, will convene at Bat- 
tle Creek, on Thursday,.Dec. 8, 1881. 
We have reason to expect one of the 
largest and most interesting meetings 
we have ever held. Let all arrange 
|to be present. All District Associa- 
tions should send delegates. Each per- 
son should come with their best ex- 
perience in their hands, ready to hand 
it over to the others of the fraternity. 
It is hoped that all will bring the fuil- 
est report possible from their region. 

Yommutation rates are expected on 

railroads. A. J. Cook, Pres. 
| TT. F. Bryenam, Sec. 
| 





@ The Southwestern Wisconsin 
| Bee-Keepers’ Association will hold its 
next meeting in Platteville, Grant Co., 
Wis.. Nov. 30, 1881. 
N. E. FRANCE, Sec., Platteville, Wis. 
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Removing Bees from Combs.—I have 
found that a fine, light-brush broom 
is superior to anything else for re- 
moving bees from combs. It does not 
aggravate them, as does a wing of any 
kind. It is easily washed when be- 
smeared with honey, and will last 
many years. To use the broom, do 
not sweep the bees off with the end of 
the brush, but use the side and corner 
with a quiet, short stroke. This has 
been a season of disappointments, for 
bad and good results with me for the 
bees. The basswood and clover (on ac- 
count of too much rain), werefalmost a 
failure. Other long rain spells have 
cut off the storing of large quantities 
of honey, being daily brought in. Yet 
I think that I shall be able to report a 
surplus of 75 Ibs. to the hive, of comb 
honey. L have already taken 90 pounds 
from some hives. Iam keeping this 
season, in 2 apiaries, 175 colonies of. 
bees. JOHN BrRpD. 

Bradford, Lowa, Sept. 17, 1881. 


Another Way of Swindling.—Some 
of my neighbors have paid a profes- 
sional bee-man, who has been giving 
lessons for about $150.00 through this 
locality, insuring that amount to be 
made out of the business in a stipula- 
ted time. Of course the purchaser 
had to give his note with interest. 
When the notes became due, they 
were found in the nearest bank for 
collection, and our professional bee- 
man. W. Hf. MeLaine, is among the 
missing. 
sive drouth this county ever witnessed. 


Bees have done well early in the sea- | 


son, but since July 15, they have been 
consuming their stores, consequently 
there will be no surplus, in this part. 
The weather is still very hot, and the 


ground is parched and has cracked | 
In my opinion, bees in this lo- | 


open. 
eality will have to be fed. How much 


honey does a colony of bees require to | 
And what is the best | 


winter on? 
way of feeding? Should bees be put 
into winter quarters while the weather 
is so hot ? e 2. 2. 

Goldsmith, Ind., Sept. 8, 1881. 

[If in the cellar, 20 to 25 pounds will 
answer; more will be required for out- 
door wintering. 
housed or cellared until the weather 
has become too cool for quite frequent 
flights.—Ep. | 


Three Years’ Experience.—I have 
had bees for 3 years; the first year I 
had 20 colonies, and sold $23 worth of 
honey. ‘The 2nd year I had 47 colo- 
nies, and sold $125 worth of honey. 
Now I have 73 colonies, and this fall 
it has been so dry that I have sold but 


=70 worth. My bees are at the foot of | many orchardists have laid the dam- | 


a bluff on the Mississippi bottom 
lands, and are Italians. The BE 
JOURNAL has been a great help tome 
JAMES CORBIT. 
Palmyra, Mo., Sept. 19, 1881. 


“ 
. 


We have had the most exten- | 


Bees should not be | 


: Changing Blankets.—Would it be 
better to take off the old waxed clcths 
when packing in chaff in the fall, and 
put on new ones? Please answer 
through the BEE JOURNAL. 
R. SPILLETT. 

Robinson, Ont., Sept. 18, 1881. 

[Yes, if absorbents are used above, 
as the propolis would make absorp- 


tion as well as upward ventilation next 
to impossible.—ED.] 





Vindication of H. A. Burch & Co.— 
Through the AMERICAN BEE JOUR- 
| NAL and Gleanings in Bee Culture I see 
that H. A. Burch & Co. have been 
|placed in an embarrassing position, 
and to make it (as it seems to me) more 
| embarrassing to Mr. Burch,our worthy 
| bee papers are spreading the news, 
pushing, as it were, the man over the 
| precipice. They have, seemingly, for- 
| gotten the old adage, ‘‘ Never pusha 
|man when he is going down the hill.” 
| In past years, I believe, not a word of 
| reproach nor a hint of crookedness has 
| been brought against H. A. Burch. 
We have been told in Gleanings that 
| Mr. Burch lost nearly all his bees (no 
| crookedness in this) during the past 
winter. Now, itis no more than fair 
| to presume that Mr. Burch’s locality 
| is not unlike our own and lots of others 
| that we have heard of during the past 


| could not be bought nor had for love 
|ormoney. Now, perhaps Mr. Burch 
(unwisely though) depended upon 
re-stocking his apiary with the bees 
|}owned by farmers in his vicinity and 


| 


in this failed, and havinga great many | had 55 colonies left last spring, out of | 


| orders to fill with bees and queens, 
we can see very easily where it would 
ylace Mr. Burch. We know that Mr. 
3urch is behind with his orders, but 
we also know that he is filling his or- 
ders. Isent to him for a queen on the 
last of July, 1881, and received her on 
| the first of September. I have waited 
| longer on other queen-breeders. 
us be sure that Burch is a humbug be- 
| people know it. If he is not, then let 
us help him upagain. Charity for all. 
J. A. BUCKLEW. 
Clarks, O., Sept. 17, 1881. 


[We are exceedingly pleased to re- 
cord the above instance of promptness 
on the partof Mr. Burch in filling one 
order. Perhaps Mr. Bucklew is right 


irregularities, our charity for him was 


nearly absorbed in the desire to do jus- | 


tice to our readers.—Eb.] 


| Beetles for Name.—Inclosed find 4 
| bugs that seem to feast on the peaches. 
| Please give its name, habits and na- 
jture. It punctures the apples in the 
|orchard as well as the peaches, and 


| ages of this bug to the honey bee. 
JOSEPH M. WISMER. 
| Jordan Station, Ontario. 

| [These beetles (not bugs) are the 
| Euryomia inda, Linn.: Cetonia inda, 


Let | 


fore we say he is; if he is, let the} 


in suggesting charity, for, after receiv- | 
‘ing scores of letters within the last | 
two years complaining of Mr. Burch’s | 


Good Honey Crop.—My bees did well 
this season. I have now about 3,000 
Ibs. of as nice honey for the marketas 
can be purchased, in cans, boxes, sec- 
tions, etc. I think prices are looking 
up, and as I am not in need, I propose 
leaving my honey in the cellar for 
some time yet. I wish the BEE JouR- 
NAL much success. J. ANDERSON. 

Tiverton, Ont., Sept. 16, 1881. 


The Drouth Ended.—The great drouth 
of 1881, has, at the advanced age of 
110 days, found a ‘‘ watery grave.” 
There are no mourners, though the de- 
ceased was much respected here. 

W. H. ANDREWS. 
McKinney, Tex., Sept. 13, 1801. 
Milkweed.—I inclose a specimen of 
plant the name of which I would like 
to know. It blossoms for about 75 
days, and hasasmallred flower. The 
bees seem to prefer it to almost any- 
thing else, and work on it continually. 
VARNER. 
Jordan, Minn., Sept. 12, 1881. 
[This milkweed is one of the most 
| common species of Asclepias. All the 


| milkweeds are good honey-producers. 





When I buy a queen I like to know 
what stock she is from. When the 
BEE JOURNAL comes to hand on Wed- 
nesday mornings, I know I have some- 
thing reliable. ABE Hoke. 
Union City, Ind., Sept. 14, 1881. 


Light Crop.—Bees doing well as far 
as I can see. There has been a rather 
light yield of honey this year, so far, 
I hope for better next year. 

J. ELDER. 

Huntingdon, Ind., Sept. 23, 1881. 


A Remarkable Queen.—On_ the 4th 
ult., I received from friend J. M. ¢., 
Taylor, of Lewistown, Md., 2 queens, 
one, of which, is an Albino. Both 
were splendid specimens of the Italian 
race. One of these I lost, but the Al- 
bino excels in beauty, and is transcen- 
dently the most prolific queen that I 
have known, in all my experience, 
which extends through 40 years. 
Her progeny are raye beauties, and 
extraordinary active workers. I hand- 





led Italian Bees from the first impor- 
tations, and these Albino bees are as 
amiable as any that I have known. 

Cc 


. J. ROBINSON. 
Richford, N. Z., Aug. 26, 1881. 


| True, the pollen masses sometimes | 


| entrap bees, and more frequently still 
worry them by adhering to their mouth 


| bees.—A. J. Cook.] 
insta 
|. A Ton of Honey from 55 Colonies.—L 


| 147 last fall. They increased this sum- 
|mer by natural swarming to 95, and 
| — about 1200 Ibs. of comb 
| honey in sections, and about 800 lbs. of 
|extracted. mostly basswood. Fall 
| honey is very promising, but the con- 
tinual heavy rains for the past 3. weeks, 
has stopped their work entirely. The 
whole country is in a perfect mire 
now. C. THEILMANN. 
Theilmanton, Minn., Sept. 17, 1881. 


The Michigan Bee Men.—This week’s 
BEE JOURNAL contains notices of 18 
|}conventions, of which Michigan has 
| 6, or one-third of the entire number, 
|} and 3 more than any other state in the 
Union. I will admit that Illinois has 
the best bee paper, but she cannot 
come up to glorious old Michigan for 
go-ahead bee-keepers. 
GEO. PERRY. 
Lansing, Mich., Sept. 17, 1881, 


Extract from the Sections.—Bees 
have done excellently well here this 
; season. I cannot make my report yet, 
| for the bees are still booming. I will 
j}have to report later in the season. 
| When the bees quit work for the sea- 
son, leaving boxes and sections partly 
filled with honey, some being near] 
ready to cap, what had I better do with 
such sections and boxes ? Will it pay 
to meee the honey out and melt the 
comb into wax ? . R. BAKER. 

Keithsburg, Ill., Sept. 21, 1881. 


{ Extract the honey from the incom- 
| plete sections and boxes, and carefully 
| 7 

save the combs for another season. 


| Appoint Delegates.—The following 


| circular has been sent to all the Mich- 


. ; |igan District Associations : 
summer, where, through ignorance or | parts and legs; yet, from the abund- | 


superstition, the bees that were left! ant nectar which they yield, I think | 


Lansing, Mich., Sept. 20, 1881. 
Dear Sir: As your Association is 


| them desirable as forage plants for soon to meet, please bear in mind that 
| the State Association will meet at Bat- 
| tle Creek, Mich., Thursday, Dec. 8th, 


| 1881, and see that delegates are ap- 
—_— thereto—the more the better. 
| We may well feel proud of the fact 
that we now have more District Asso- 
ciations in our State than does any 
other State in the country, and if each 
j}one sends a strong delegation to the 
| State meeting, it will insure a success 
|eclipsing that of any previous meet- 
ing. Thatour State Society isa power, 
| is seen in the two laws secured at the 
|last session of the legislature—foul 
brood and adulteration—which were 
|secured through its influence. Let 
| us all work earnestly to maintain all 
we have, and to achieve indetinitely 
|more. Wishing youabundant success 
in your deliberations, we are very truly 
| yours, A. J. Cook, Pres. 

| T.F. Brinenam, Abronia, Mich., 
Sec. Mich. S. B. K. A. 


| em 
} 


Kentucky Bee—Keepers’ Association. 
|—The second annual convention of 
the Kentucky State Bee-Keepers’ As- 
| sociation, will be held in the Exposi- 
| tion Building. in Louisville, Ky., on 
| Wednesday and Thursday, Oct. 12 
j}and 13, 1881. 
| A fine display of bee-keepers’ sup- 
| plies, honey, etc., is expected, and 
| some of the most prominent bee-keep- 
| ers in America, who will be in attend- 
jance at the National Bee-Keepers 
| Convention, at Lexington, Oct. 5, 6, 
jand 7, are expected to attend. All 
| are invited. N. P. ALLEN, Pres. 
- ss - - - 
tt We have received from Ell- 
wanger & Barry, proprietors of the 
** Mount Hope Nurseries,” Rochester, 
|N. Y., their descriptive catalogues of 


| 
| 


These 


| “* fruits,” and ‘*‘ select: roses.” 
hey will be a great assistance in se- | are elegantaly illustrated pamphlets, 
curing a good yield.—Eb. ] | and are sent free upon application. 


Is it Foul Brood 2—Please let me| Harr. Except the habit of feasting | p 
know, through the BEE JOURNAL, if | on our nicest peaches and such luscious | 
pwned ee ——— is Ho yen | apples as the fall pippin, they do little | . 

1 rOoO"d ¢ 1s one Lhat has p ) . Miroir fz * pas ' . —— 
ten oni swarms this nae Theit flight is heavy, and when | Good Increase.—I bought 5colonies| ‘The st. 
natural and one divided. The mother | 0M the wing they might easily be mis- | of bees which I have increased to 23. | __Purp 


-_<-——-—, + 


Joseph, Mo., Guzette says: 
GAZETTE proposes to keep 


colony has dead brood in the combs in | taken for bumble bees.—A. J. Cook.] 
all stages of growth, and some hatch- | 
ing out, but they have no honey. I| Grape 
do not think I will put them away for dane 
winter. This has been a poorer season 
with us than the last was. I will get 
some comb honey yet, perhaps 75 Ibs. | 
from 6 colonies, but no extracted. 
THOMAS PARKE. 
State Centre, lowa, Sept. 22, 1881. 


| The brood was starved or chilled, 


caused by being robbed too closely of 
field workers. 


Juice for Bees.—My bees are 
tarving ; there is nothing for 
| them to gather. I have been feeding 
sugar for some time. I mashed some 
grapes to feed my bees, and they likec 
|them; will they injure the bees? 
| Please answer in the BEE JOURNAL. 
SAMUEL M. LILLEY. 

Montgomery Sta., Pa., Sept. 20, 1881. 

[Grape juice will probably do no 
If there is much dead | harm so long as bees are constantly 
brood in the hive it may cause disease. | flying, but they cannot winter on it. 
—Ep.| ED.] 


| I had one colony of Italians that made 
|8 good colonies by dividing, and had 1 
natural swarm, which I united with 
janother. Lobtained nosurplus honey, 
| and am feeding 3 to give them stores 
for winter. My bees have reared no 
queens nor built combs; I bought 
them. I had the 
| troducing queens that Iever had. I 
| bought two queens in September and 
| lost both,leaving one colony hopelessly 
queenless, which I united with anoth- 
|er; the other is rearing a queen, but I 
|have a doubt whether she will get 
|mated, as drones are getting scarce. 
lam sorry 80 many queen-breeders are 
rearing such a variety of queens. 


pooness SUCCESS 1N- | 


pace with every movement that tends 
to the development of any great in- 
\dustry. It has had the pleasure of 
| placing on its exchange list the the 
| American Bee Journal, which is to say, 
| that henceforth the apiarist, as well as 
| every body else, will find honey to his 
own liking in the great daily of the 
Northwest—but never “ taffy.” 


| 


Badges.—Bee-keepers going to fairs 
| should wear a badge with a gold bee 
| on it. It will serve to introduce him 
| to other bee men. We will sendthem 
for 10 cents, post paid. 
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THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 











Special Dotices. 


« Single copies of the JOURNAL 
sent postage paid for 5 cents each. 


*- ewe 


« Those who may wish to change 
from other editions to the Weekly,can 
do so by paying the difference. 


*-eee 


Advertisements intended forthe BEE | 
JOURNAL must reach this office by | 
Saturday of the previous week. 


o> © se ____ 


Ribbon Badges, for bee-keepers, on 
which are printed a large bee in gold, 
we send for 10 cts. each, or $8 per 100. 

Oe @ De 

«@ Articles for publication must be 
written on a separate piece of paper 
from items of. business. 
a | 





Photographs of prominent Apiarists 
—Langstroth, Dzierzon, and the Baron 
of Berlepsch. 25 cents each. 

77> eee 

g When changing a postoffice ad- | 
dress, mention the old as well as the 
new address. 








se «coo — 





| 
| 


« Constitutions and By-Laws for | 
local Associations $2.00 per 100. The | 
name of the Association printed in the | 
blanks ter 50 cents extra. 

me |&F De j 

Faded or Gray Hair gradually re- 
covers its youthful color and lustre by 
the use of Parker’s Hair Balsam, an 
elegant dressing, admired for its pur- 
ity ‘and rich perfume. 36w4t 
> ese 


There is More Strength restoring 
power in a 50 cent bottle of Parker's | 
Ginger Tonic than in a bushel of malt | 
or a gallon of milk. As an appetizer, 
blood purifier and kidney corrector, 
there is nothing like it, and invalids 


find it a wonderful invigorant for | 
mind and body. See other column. 
36w4t 





**- eee 
A Sample hy ¢ 

JOURNAL will 

son. Any one intending to get up a} 

club can have sample copies sent to| 

the persons they desire to interview, 

by sending the names to this office. 


*?- ewe 


Examine the Date following your 
name on the wrapper label of this 
paper; it indicates the time to which | 
you have paid. Always send money | 
yy postal order, registered letter, or | 
by draft on Chicago or New York. 
Drafts on other cities, or local checks, | 
are not taken by the banks i in this city | 
except at adiscount of 25 cents, to pay 
expense of collecting them. 

“+e +e 

Premiums.—For a club of 2 , weekl) 
we give a copy of ‘Bees and Honey : : 
for a club of 5, weekly, we will give < 
Cook’s Manual, a Bee-Keeper’ s Guide, | 
bound in cloth ; for a club of 6, we give 
a copy of the JOURNAL fora year free. 
It will pay to devote a few hours to 
the BEE JOURNAL. 

>>> <-> ++ 

gt It would save us much trouble, 
if all would be particular to give their 
post office address and name, when 
writing to this office. We have letters 
(some inclosing money) that have no 


y of the Weekly Ber | 
e sent free to any per- | 











} 
ms | 
} 
| 


name, post-office, County or State.— | 


Also,if you live near one postoffice and | 
get your mai at another, be sure to} 
give the address we have on our list. 
>> —-> +--+ 
Premiums.— Those who get up » clubs | 
for the Weekly BEE JOURNAL for| 
1882, will be entitled to the following 


premiums: 

For a Club of 2,—a copy of “ Bees and Honey.” 
“ “  $,—an Emerson Binder for 1882. 

4,—Cook’ 8 (Bee) Manual, paper. 


5, 
6, 


“Weekly Bee Journal 128 1 pam. 
> + <a -r e 

tr We haveaSPECIAL EDITION 
of the Weekly BEE JOURNAL, just as 
it will be published in 1882 (16 pages), 
for distribution at Fairs, Conventions, 
ete. Any one who may desire to dis- 
tribute them to bee-keepers will be 
supplied free, in_any ———_ they 
may be able to judiciously use. 





tions for honey and beeswax received | 
up to this hour: 


lhave just purchased a car loid o 
| current prices 


— 18@20c ; in larger boxes: 2¢. less. 


market for comb honey. 
sections tind ready sale at 2ic. for white, anu 19@ 
20c. for 2 lb. sections. 
slow at 10@12c. 


Honey and Becowax Market. 





The Bee-Keeper’ s Guides 


MANUAL OF THE APIARY, 
By A. J. COOK, 


Of Lansing, Professor of Entomology tm the 
State Agricultural College of Michigan. 


—:0:— 
8320 Pages; 133 Fine Illustrations. 
ow 0° 

This isa new edition of Prof. Cook’s Manual of 
the Apiary, enlarged and elegantly illustrated. 
| The first edition of 3,000 copies was exhausted in 
about 18 months —a sale unprecedented in the 
annals of bee-culture. This new work has been 
produced with great care, patient study and per- 
| Sistent research. It comprises « full delineation 
of the anatomy and physiology of the honey bee, 
| illustrated with many costly wood engravings — 
| the products of the Honey Bee ; the races of bees; 
| full desccriptions of honey-producing plants,trees, 
- | shrubs, etc.,splendidly illustrated—and last,though 
“tees least, detailed instructions for the various 

| manipulations necessary in the apiary. 
This work is a masterly production, and one that 
| no bee-keeper, however limited his means, can 


Advertisements. 


THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL Is the oldest Bee 
| Paper in America, and has a large circtilation in 
every State, Territory and Province, amotig farm- 
| ers, mechanics, professional and business men, 

| and is, therefore, the best advertising medium. 


BUYERS’ QUOT, QUOTATIONS. 


OFFICE OF AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, } 
onday, 10 a, m., Sept. 26, 1881. § 


The following are the latest quota- | 


TIN PAILS § FOR HONEY. 


These Pails have a , full co cover, and are excellent | 
for marketing Candied Honey. The gallon und 
half gallon pails have a bail or handle, the quarts 
and pints have none. 

Assorted samples of the four sizes, ‘—~ insid 
one another as a nest, price 50 cents. hese pails 
are very useful for many other aor an after be- 
ing emptied of the honey by consumers. The fol- | 
lowing are the prices : 











CHICAGO, 
The market is lively and 


| 
| 
| 
| 


HONEY— rices steady. 


extracted at 


We quote light comb honey, in single comb e | 


Extracted 


“GEESWAX -Prime quality, 18@22c. 
AL. H. NEWMAN, 972 W. Madison St. 


Per 100 


Per Doz. 
$1.80. 


CLEVELAND. Gallon, poling 10 Ibe; of honey. 
There is a slight improvement in our | Half G 2 
“4 “ 


One pound ungiaseed | = 
“ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 


| Pint 
972 West Madison Street, Chicago, LIl. 


The British Bee ‘Journal, 


| AND BEE-KEEPER’S ADVISER. 
The British Bee Journal is published monthly at | 


HONEY— 





Extracted honey contiiues 


BEESW AX—20@22¢. 
A. C. KENDEL, 115 Ontario Street. 


NEW YORK. 


HONE Y—The market is well supplied at present, 
but there is a large prospective demand. 

We quote as follows: White comb, in —, 
boxes, 18@20c ; dark, in smull boxes, 15@17¢e. Ex- 





| that one-pound combs are a very desirable pack- 


| if an order for a large lot of choice comb could be 


| is quotable at v@u¥ec 
e quote white comb, 16@20c.; dark togo 4,10@ 
l4c, Extracted, choice to extra white, 9@ 10. ; : 


—— white, 10@I12c.; dark, 7@¥c. 
EESWA X.—Prime quality, 22@24c. 
THORN & CoO., 11 and 13 Devoe avenue. 
CINCINNATI. 
HONE Y-—Is in good demand here now. 


$1.75, and contains the best egeyl information | 
| for the time being, showing what ioe o,and when 
| and how tododo t. C.N. ABBOTT, Bee Master | 


School of Apiculture, Fairlawn, Sor Southall 1 London. 





I quote : Good comb honey, in sections, is worth 
Mg ibe. on arrival. Extracted, 7@vc. on arrival. 
EESWAX.—18@22¢. -, on ariival. 


1 have a. 
25 & per lb. for choice lots. Cc. F. MuT 







BOSTON. 


HONEY.—Our honey trade has now fairly com- | 
menced, and we are selling quite freely. We find 





Is a 32-page, ey oe pg Monthly Magazin 
devoted to 
| POULTRY, PIGEONS AND PET STOCT 
It has the largest corps of practical breeders as editor 
of any journal of its c 0 Americ , and is 
FINEST POUL’ JOUBNAL IN THE WORLD. 
| Volume 12 begins Sd 1881. SUBSCRII’TION:- 


- 00 per year. emt By baler and 
|182 CLARE 8T., HICAGO 


age in our market, and a large quantity could be 
sold at: esse. according to ew. 

BEESWA X—Prime quality, 2: 

CROCKER & BLAKE, 57 Chatham Street. 


BALTIMORE. 


HONE Y.—But little on the market, and prices | 
are not quoted. 

BEESW AX.—Southern, pure, 21@23c.; Western, | 
pure,21@ 22¢.; grease wax, 11c.— Baltimore Market 
Journal. 








BIND YOUR JOURNALS 


AND KEEP THEM 


AND CLEAN. 


INDIANAPOLIS. 


HONEY.—New, in 1 or 2 
Indianapolis Stock Review. 


2 Ib. sections, 22@25¢.— 


SAN FRANCISCO 
HONEY.—Sales of choice comb, to arrive, have 
been effected at 20c. for small lots. It is doubtfui 
tilled in this market. Choice extracted, in barrels, | 


dark and candied, 8c. BEES ‘” T- 23@25e. 


| 
| 





afford to dowithout. Itis fully “up with the times” 
on every conceivable subject that can interest the 
apiarist. It is not only instructive, but intensely 


| interesting and thoroughly practical. 


—0:— 
Read the following opinions of the Book; 


All agree that it isthe work of a master and of 
real value.—L’ Apiculture, Paris. 

I think Cook’s Manual is =e best of our Ameri- 
can works.— LEWIS Tl’. COL 


It appears to have cut oy ground from under 
future book-makers.—British Bee Journal. 

Prof. Cook’s valuable Manual! has been my con- 
stant guide in my operations one successful man 
agement of the apiary.—J. P. WEST. 

I have derived more papa knowledge from 
Prof. Cook’s New Manual of the Apiary than from 
any other book.—E. H. WYNKOOP. 

This book is just what everyone interested in 
bees ought to have, and which, no one who ovtains 
| it, will ever regret having purchased.— Mich. Far. 

Isa masterly production, and one that no bee- 
| keeper, however limited his means, can afford to 


| do without.—Nebraska Farmer. 


To all who wish to engage in bee-culture, a 
manual isa ae Prof. Cook’s Manual is an 
exhaustive work erald, Monticello, Lil. 

With Cook’s Manual Iam more than pleased. It 
is fully up with the times in every particular. The 
richest reward awaits its author.—A. E. WENZEL. 

My success has been 80 great as to almost aston- 
ish myself, and much of it is due to the clear, dis- 
interested information contained in Cook's Man- 
ual.—WM. VAN ANTWERP, M. D. 

It is the latest book on the bee, and treats of both 
the bee and hives, with their implements. It is of 
value to all bee-raisers.— Ky. Live Stock Record. 

It is a credit to the author as well the publisher. 


| 





STEARNS & SuITE, 


8T. LOUIS. 


HONEY.- Demand fair. 
comb, 14@16¢ 
BEESWA x- Prime yellow sells at 20@2Ic. 
RK. C. GREER & CO., 117 N. Main Streec. 


23 Front Street. I have never yet met witha work, either French 


| or foreign, which I like so much.—L’ABBE DU 
| Bors, editor of the Bulletin D’ Apiculteur, France. 


New extracted, 7@9¢.; It not only gives the natural history of these in- 


The Emerson Binder 


IS THE NEATEST AND CHEAPEST. 


dustrious insects, but also a thorough, practical, 
and clearly expressed series of directions for their 
management; also a botanical description of honey 
ony I meg and an extended account of the 


| 
| 
| Any one can use them. Directionsin each Binder. 
} 


PHILADELPHIA enemies of bees.— Democrat, Pulaski, N. Y 
; " We have perused with great pleasure this vade 
HONEY.—The supply and demand are alike | For nee | one = ny teeeeeeeeeeeeees Be. meoum of t e bee-keeper. Ie is feplete with the 
nominal. | . 7 -yidabtleteireateisiainiie: <d est information on everything onging to api- 
BEESWAX — Best light 23@25¢c.—Philadelphia| For Bee Journal of 1882..............-. We. culture. ‘To all taking an interest in this subject, 


Merchants’ Guide. we say, obtain this valuable work, read it caretully 


and practice as advised.—Agriculturist, Quebec. 


This book is pronounced by the press and leading 
bee-men to be the most complete and practical 
treatise on bee-culture in Europe or America; a 
scientific work on modern bee management that 
every experienced bee-man will welcume, and it is 
essential to every amateur in bee-culture. It is 
handsomely printed, neatly bound, and is a credit 
to the West.— Western Agriculturist. 


This work 1s undoubtedly the most complete 
manual for the instruction of bee-keepers which 
has ever been published. lt gives a full explana- 
tion regarding the care and management of the 
apiary. There is no subject relating to the culture 
of bees left untouched, and in the compilation of 
the work Prof. Cook has had the advantage of all 
the previous knowlede of apiarists, which he uses 
admirably to promote and make popular this most 
interesting of alloccupations.— American Inventor 


Address, THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


974 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


RKER’S GINGER TONIC 





Local Convention Directory. 





1881. Time and Place of Meeting. 








Ginger, Buchu, Man- 
drake, Stillingia, and 
many of the best medi- 
cincs known are com- 
bincd in Parker’s Ginger 
Tonic, into a medicine 
of such varied powers, as 
to make it the greatest 
Blood Purifier and the 

BestHealth &Strength 


Sept.29—Southwestern lowa, near Corning, Lowa. 
W. J. Oliver, Sec. 


Oct. 4—Eastern Michiane. at Detroit, Mich. 
Weed, sec., Detroit, Mich. 


sumone “Mich., at Ann Arbor, Mich, 
5-7—National, at Lexington, Ky. 
Dr. E. Parmly, Sec., New York City. 
-Kentucky State, at Louisville, Ky. 


11, 12—Northern Michigan, at Maple Rentes. 
c 








). K. Goodno, Sec., Carson City, Mich. kr oar Used. It may sufely be pri NOUNC ed the most complete 

o_N > » So t cures eumatism and comprehensive of the several manuals which 

11,12 te. me te J sf | have recently appeared on the subject of bees and 
ms we Parker’s So Stomach, Bowels, their hundling in apiaries. The studies of the 

12. -Central Ky., in Exp. B’d’g, Louisville, Ky. | structure of the bee, the different varieties, the 





Lungs, Liver & Kidneys, 
egy, different from 
Ditters, Ginger 


W. Williamson, Sec., Lexington, Ky. 
18—Rock a er Valley, at Monroe Center, Lil. 


various bee products, and following these the 
points of management, extending to the smallest 
details. are all of high and practical value. Prof. 


| Hair Balsam. 





. A. Cipperly, Sec., Monroe, Ill. Best, Cleanes! nces 
20-U nion seshaten at Shelbyville, Ky. Ment Economical Hair and and other Toni as itl | Cook has presented the latest phases of progressive 
“W. Demaree, Sec., Christiansburg, Ky. | ing. Never fails to restore the neverintoxicates. Hiscox] | bee-keeping, and writes of the themes discussed in 
oma - youthful color to gray hair, & Co., Chemists, N. Y, the light of his own experience.— Pacific Rural. 
} - 26 Hesthewsuern District, *. etoage, iM. Boc. and $1 sizes. Saving r) mf le Of the many encoitent works whieh wo have en- 


. Coflinberry, Sec. 
—C m.. Michigan, at Lansing, Mich. 
George L. Perry, Sec. 
27—Western Mich., at Berlin, Mich. 

Wm. M. §. Dodge, Sec., Coopersville, Mich. 

30—8. W. Wisconsin, at Platteville, Wis. 
N. E. France, Sec., Platteville, Wis. 

s—-Michigan State, at Battle Creek, Mich. 


| 


| 


| 


amined on bee-culture, we consider Prof. Cook's 
the most valuable for the study of those who con- 
template going into the business orare already 
keeping bees. If thoroughly studied, and its teach- 
ings conformed to, by the apiarist, who exercises a 
reasonable degree of common sense, he or she can- 
not fail to achieve at least a reasonable degree of 
success. The author adresses himself to the 
work with a degree of enthusiasm which carries 





GOLD MEDAL Awarded 
the Author. A new and great 
Medica! Work, warranted the 
beatand cheapest, indispensa- 


Nov. ble to every man, entitled 


“The Science of Life, or Self- 
Preservation ;”bound in finest 


Dec. 


. F. Bingham, Sec., Abronia, Mich. Freneh mualin, embossed, full | the reader with him to the end.—Kansas Furmer. 
1882. gilt, 300 pp.,contains beautiful | Cook's Manuai of the Apiary holds in America 
Jan. 10—C went Union, at Cortland, N, steel engravings,125 prescrip- | the same high rank, that is accorded in Germany 
Cc 


tions,price only $1.25 — by 

mail ; illustrated sam oe. Gs 5 ; 

send now. Address Peabod 

* Medical _—_ or == —s _ 
PARKER, No. 4 Bulfinch st., Bosto 


ESTIMATES 


Given for ADVERTISING in any 

NEWSPAPER in the Country. Our new 
Price List for Advertisers SENT FREE. 

©. A. COOK & OO., Advertising Agents, 
Cor. Dearborn & Wash'n Sts., Cu1cago. 


Bean, Sec., MeGrawvilie, N. ¥. 
25—Northeastern, at Utica, N. Y. 
Geo. W. House, Sec., Fayetteville, N, Y¥. 
April ie ey Michigan, at Detroit, Mich. 
A. B. Weed, Sec., Detroit, Mich. 
27—Texas State, at Mes ines?) Texas. 
. R. Howard, Sec. 
May — —Champlain Valley, — + Brietol, Vt. 
od » aj T. Brookins, Sec. 


to the book of which Dzierzon is the author ; the 
only difference being that Prof. Cook’s Manual 
combines the profoundness of the German pastor 
with the superiority of the practical American. 
He refers in several instances to Darwin; and 
does not belong to that class which hates every- 
thing that is foreign, for he speaks of German nat- 
uralists with great reverence.— German Freidenker, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


















—-tot{— 
PriIcE—Bound in cloth, 1.25 ; in paper cover, 
$1.00, by mail prepaid. Published by 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
974 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, LLL. 





27" In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—ED. 
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RATES 


FOR ADVERTISING. 


A line of this type will contain about elght 
words; fourteen iines will occupy 1 inch of space. | 


One to three weeks, each insertion, 2Oc. per line. 
o 18e. hia 


Four “ or more” 

Eight, Es liga - 15c. ss 
Thirteen ae ei 12ce. = 
Twentyck “* * * = 10c. se | 
Fifty-two oe 0 “ se. “ 


Special Notices, 0 cents per line. 


Advertisements withdrawn before the expiration 
of the contract, will be charged the full rate for 
the time the advertisement és inserted. 

‘Transient Advertisements payable in advance. 
—Yearly Contracts payable quarterly, in advance. | 
reliable dealers. Cases of real imposition will be 


exposed. 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
974 West Madison Street., Chicago, Ill. 
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@ Owing toa combination of for- 
tuitous circumstances, the editor of 
the BEE JOURNAL will be able to at- 
tend the National Society at Lexing- 
ton, Ky.,on Thursday and Friday, the 
second and third days of the session. 
We hope to meet a large and enthusi- 
astic attendance. 

«@ It will pay to devote a few hours | 
in getting up aclub forthe Beg Jour- | 
NAL. Read the list of premiums on 
another page, and take advantage of 
the fall gatherings to get up clubs. 


Double-Boarded Langstroth Hives. 


A few good colonies of Cyprian.Holy Land, Hun- 
garian and Italian bees for sale in the above hives, | 
They require the least lumber and labor in their | 
construction of any hive in use—best hive for win- 
ter. Send for price iist. 

BT w3t HM. ALLEY, Wenham, Mass. 


-e= SALE—15 Colonies of Italian Bees in 
improved Quinby hives, in prime condition. 
wuwiy L.C. AXTELL, Roseville, Warren Co., Lil. 
| I¢ yW TO MAKE MONEY. For particulars 
: enclose 10 cents to Lock Box 318, 
Kalamazoo, Mich, 34wi3t 
FREE 1 A sample copy of theNew England Bee 
; Journal. H.Poole,Mechanic Falls, Me. 
awe 
outfit freeaddressP O Vickery 


$ 1 1 1 Augusta, Maine. 36wly 
FLAT - BOTTOM 
COM 


A YEAR and expenses toagents, | 





1B FOUNDATION, 
J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, | 
ELECTROTYPES | 


high side-walls,4 to 16 square feet to | 
the pound. Circular and samples free. | 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook, Mont. Co., N. Y. 
Of Engravings used in the Bee Journal for sale at | 
25 cents per square ooh osingte cut sold for less | 
3 AS G. NEW ’ 
74 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 






3 | 35e. per Ib. 





Sept. 28. 





SEEDS FOR 


oney Plants. 


I keep at all times a full supply of 
Seeds for Honey Plants, including 


Melilot Clover, 
White Clover, 
Alsike Clover, 
Mammoth Mignonette, &. 


Send for my catalogue which gives 
prices and instructions for planting— 
sent free upon application. 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 


ITALIAN BEES 


All standard colonies have eight frames, 17 
ine. long and 11 ine. deep. All Nuclei, frames 11 
ine. long and 10% inc. deep. Single full colonies, 
$10; in lots of five, each $9 ; in lots of ten or more, 
each $8; single pure Tested Queen, $2.50; 1- 
frame Nucleus, Tested Queen (June), $3.50; 2- 
frame do., $4; 3-frame do., $5 ; 4-frame do., $5.50 ; 
July, August and September, 5-frame Nucleus, 
Tested Italian Queen, $5.00. No Dollar Queens 
handled. Will guarantee safe delivery (at express 
terminus) ot eyery order from = yards. Ship- 
ping facilities, six times daily to all points. 

20 years’ experience in the peopagstion and hand- 
ling of Italian bees,I think I can suit the most 





fastidious. 
To secure prompt attention, money should be 
sent by New York draft or post office money order. 


No discount from above schedule. 
Address all communications to 


J. H. ROBERTSO 


N 
Pewamo, Ionia Co., Mich. 


THE KANSAS BEE-KEEPER, 


Published Monthly at Columbus, Kan., 


A new sixteen-column bee paper, devoted entirely 


25wtf 








972 West Madison 8t., CHICAGO, ILL. 





Rev. A. SALISBURY 


Camargo, Douglas County, Ill. 
Warranted Italian Queens, $1.00; Tested Italian | 
ueens, $2; Cyprian Queens, $2.00 ; | 
‘Tested Cyprian Queens, $4; 1 frame | 
Nucleus, Italians, $4.00; 1 frame Nu- | 
cleus, Cyprians, $5; Colony of Ital- 
ians, 8 frames, $8.00 ; Colony of Cyp- | 
\ rians, 8 frames, $10.00. Wax worked | 
<w10e. per Ib. Pure Comb Foundation, 
on Dunham Machine, 25 Ibs. or over, 
¢2@ Send for Circular. lwly 





HONEY A SPECIALTY. 


Ww. 


F. CONNER, 


Late of Conner, Burnett & Co., 
161 So. Water Street, Chicago, | 
GENERAL | 


PRODUCE COMMISSION, 


We ask you to correspond with us before dispos- | 
ing of your HONEY CROP, as we can be of much | 
service, having constant intelligence from all parts | 
of the country. | 

We would refer to JAMES HEDDON, Dowagiac, | 
Mich., and J.OATMAN & SONS, Dundee, Lil. 3lwly | 


| 
GS ENGRAVINGS | 


BY B. J.KENDALL, M. D. 


A TREATISE giving an index of diseases, 
and the symptoms ; cause and treatment of each, a 


| table giving all the principal drugs used for the 


horse, with the ordinary dose, effects and antidote 


| when a poison ; atable with an engraving of the 


horse’s teeth at different ages, with rules for telling 
the age of the horse ; a valuable collection of re- 
cipes, and much valuable information, 
rice 25 cents.—Sent on receipt of price, by 
Address, 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


94 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


JUST WHAT YOU HAVE WANTED! 


A Good Foundation Machine 
FOR ONLY FIVE DOLLARS! 


and one that works with 


RAPIDITY AND SATISFACTION. 


The manee 





| Having been persuaded to get up several for my 


immediate friends, [| have on hand the patterns, 
etc., to muke any number. Therefore, send in your 
orders. ([Siwtf| W.G. PHELPS, Galena, Md. 





ky 


DAVIS’ PATENT HONEY CARRIAGE, 
REVOLVING COMB-HANGER, 
Tool Box and Recording Desk Combined. 


Carries honey from the hive tothe Extractor, aset 
of apiarian tools, metal-lined drawers for broken 
combs and fragments of wax, revolving comb- 
hanger, which holds comb firmly while pruning or 
cutting out queen cells, writing desk, and wash 
ba-in ; will not break nor bruise combs ; adjusts 
to fit all sizes of extracting and brood combs, and 
is leas laborious to handle than the ordinary hand- 
ba-kets. Write your addrey, on_a postal card, and 
address it to JOHN ° 5 

30wly Patentee and Prop.ietor, Spring Hill, Tenn. 


Given’s FoundationPress, 


The latest improvement in Foundation. Ourthin 
and common Foundation is not surpassed. The 
only invention to make Foundation in the wired 
frame. All Presses warranted to give satisfaction. 
Send for Catalogue and Semper. 

2wiy D. S. GIVEN, Hoopeston, Lil. 











| send a card for testimonials, or hal 


| 
| 
| 
| 


to the best interests of honey producers ; dealers 
in Supplies and breeders of Queens and Bees. 
Will be sent toany address one year for only thirty 





cents. We club with the Weekly American Bee 

Journal for only $2.15. rT copies free. Ad- 

dress, SCOVELL & ANDERSON, 

28wtf Columbus, Kansas. 
Bingham Bee Smoker. &.. s 
Mghall bee SMOKE, fs 
Chan 
_ 

The first practical bellows bee smoker. be fi » 
| The tirst and original patent smoker. © Zs 
| he first never-fa:ling bee controller. S25 
| The tirst direct draft bellows smoker. © if = 

The first to burn stove wood and not go out. #4 pe 

The tirst durable bellows bee smoker. ert 

The tirst to create a demand for smokers. a 

The first to meet the wants of bee-keepers. Ez 2 

The first cinder-proof bellows smoker. 3 on 

The first twenty thousand now in use. to « 

The first — yet to be received, a & 

The first smoker yet to be returned. a 


The first thing for bee-keepers to do, to save im- 
position and money, and be happy and safe, is to 
-dozen rates, to 
BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 
ABRONIA, MICH. 











HONEY 


For the past few years I have made this excellent 
food my leading article. Having the best estab- 
lished reputation in this city, as a dealer in PURE 
HONEY direct from the Apiaries, enables me to 
obtain the highest market prices. Your consign- 
ments and correspondence respectfully solicited. 


R. A. BURNETT, Commission Merchant, 
Successor to Conner, Burnett & Co., 
34wi3t 165 So. Water Street, Chicago, III. 


POPULAR HONEY KEGS 





AND RAMA 
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Small Kegs for Honey. 


50 Ib. Kegs, each ....0.-ccccccecce BE 
Cn " ‘vdsvevocsaacnaaaee 
a ee ee 

These kegs answer the popular demand 
for honey in small packages, and when 
compared with large barrels holding from 
300 to 500 Ibs. each, they are fully as cheap 
and often cheaper. They need no waxin 
but should simply be thoroughly sealded 
with boiling water before using. The 
| leakage so often occurring in the large 
|hard-wood barrels can_be entirely pre- 
| vented by using the White Pine Kegs. 
| Considering the cost and trouble of wax- 
ing, the loss of honey by leakage, and 
the ease with which these kegs can be 
handled and shipped, with an actual sav- 
ing in original cost, it must be apparent to 
all that they are the best. 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
972 West Madison street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





ANTED-—You to send for our Circular and 
Price list of American-Italians, 

faa, JOS. M. BROOKS & BRO., 
3wem 








Columbus, Ind. 


Books for Bee- Keepers, 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 
THOMAS C. NEWMAN. 
974 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, LLL, 


Bee-Keeper’s Guide ; or, Cook’s Manual 
of the Apiary. — Entirely re-written, elegantly 
illustrated and fully * up with the times” on ever 
subject of bee-culture. It is not only instructive 
but intensely interesting and thoroughly practica)’ 
The book isa nly production, and one that no 
bee-keeper, however limited his means, can afford 
todo without. Cloth, #1.25 ; paper cover, 81, 

Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping, by L. C. Root— 
The anthor treats the subject of bee-keeping so 
that it cannot fail tointerest all. Its style is plain 
and forcible, making al! its readers realize that its 
author is master of the subject.—#1.50, 


Novice’s ABC of Bee-Culture, by A. 1. Root 
—This embraces “everything pertaining to the care 
ot the honey-bee,” and is valuable to beginners and 
those more advanced. Cloth, #1.25; paper, #1. 


King’s Bee-Keepers’ Text-Book, by A. ). 
King.—This edition is revised and brought down to 
the present time. Cloth, 1.00; paper, 75c. 


Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee 
- This is a standard scientific work. Price, ®2. 


Blessed Bees, by John Allen.— A romance of 
bee-keeping, full of practical information and 
contagious enthusiasm. Cloth, $1.00. 

Bees and Honey ; or, successful manage- 
ment of the y -¥< by Thomas G. Newman,— 
This embraces the following subjects : Location 
of the Apiary — Honey Plants — Queen Rearing— 
Feeding — Swarming — Dividing — Transferring — 
Italianizing — Introducing Queens — Extracting— 
Quieting and Handling Bees — Marketing Honey, 
etc. Itis published in English and German.— 
Price for either edition, 40 cents, postpaid. 


Dzierzon Theory ;— presents the fundamen- 
tal principles of bee-culture, ana turnishes the 
facts and arguments to demonstrate them. 15 ¢. 


Honey, as Food and Medicine, by Thomas 
G. Newman.— This pa discourses upon the 
Ancient History of Bees and Honey , the nature, 
Smee A sources, and preparation of Honey for the 

arket ; Honey as fova, giving recipes for making 
Honey Cakes, Cookies, Puddings, Foam, Wines,etc; 
| and Honey as Medicine, with many useful Recipes. 

It is intended for consumers, and should be scat- 
tered by thousands, creating a demand for honey 
everywhere. Published in English and German, 
Price for either edition, 6e.; per dozen, 5O0c,. 


Wintering Bees. — This contains the Prize 
Essays on this subject, read before the Centennial 
Bee-Keepers’ Association. The Prize—#25 in gold 
—was awarded to Prof Cook’s Essay, which is here 
given in full. Price, 1O0¢c. 


The Hive I Use— Being a description of the 
hive used by G. M. Doolittle. Price, 5c. 


Extracted Honey; Harvesting, Handl- 
Ing and Marketing.—A 24-page pamphlet, by 
Ch. & C. P. Dadant, giving in detail the methods 
and management adopted in their apiary. This 
contains many useful hints.—Price 15c. 


Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers, by Chas. 
F. Muth; 32 pages. It gives Mr. Muth’s views on 
the management of bees, Price, 10c. 

Food Adulteration ; What we eat and should 
noteat. ‘This book should be in every family, and 
ought to create a sentiment against adulteration of 
food products, and demand a law to protect the 
consumer against the numerous health-destroying 
adulterations offered us food. 200 pages 5@c. 


Kendall’s Horse Book. — No book could be 
more useful to horse owners. It has 45 engravings 
illustrating positions of sick hoses. and treats all 
diseases in a plain and comprehensive manner. It 
has recipes, atable of doses,and much valuable 
horse information. Paper, 25c. 


Ropes Easy Calculator.—These are handy 
tables for all kinds of merchandise and interest. 
It is really a lightning calculator, well bound, with 
slate and pocket. Cloth, ®1.; Morocco, $1.50. 

Chicken Cholera, by A.J. Hill,—A treatise on 
its cause, symptoms and cure. Price, 25c. 


Moore’s Universal Assistant, and Com- 
plete Mechanie, contains over 1,000,000 Indus- 
dustrial Facts, Calculations, Processes, Trade Se- 
crets, Legal Items, Business Forms, etc., of vast 
utility to every Mechanic, Farmer and Business 
Man. Gives 200,000 items for Gas, Steam, Civil 
and Mining Engineers, Machinists, Millers, Black- 
smiths, Founders, Miners, Metallurgists, Assayers, 
Piumbers, Gas and Steam Fitters, Bronzers, Gild- 
ers, Metal and Wood Workers of every kind, 

Builders,Manufacturers and Mechanics. 500 EN- 
GRAVINGS of Mill, Steam and Mining Machinery, 
Tools, Sheet Metal Work, Mechanical Movements, 
Plans of Mills, Roofs, Bridges, etc. rrangement 
and Speed of heels, Pulleys, Drums, Belts, 
Saws, Boring, Turning, Planing, and Drilling 
Tools, Flour, Oat Meal, Saw, Shingle, Paper, Cot- 
ton, Woolen and Fulling Mill Machinery, Sugar, 
Oil, Marble, Threshing, and Koliing Mill, do., Cot- 
ton Gins, Presses, etc. Strength of Teeth, Shaft- 
ing, Belting, Friction, Lathe Gearing, Screw Cut- 
ting, Finishing Engine Building, Reparing and 
Operating, Setting of Valves, Eccentrics, Link and 
Valve Motion, Steam Packing, Pipe and Boiler 
Covering, Scale Preventives, Steam Heating, Ven- 
tilation Gas and ater Works, Hydraulics Mill 
Dams, Horse Power of Streams, etc. On Blast 
Furnaces, Irdn and Steel Manufacture. Pros- 
— and Exploring for Minerals, Quartz and 

lacer Mining, Assaying, Amalgamating, etc. 461 
TABLES with 500,000 Calculations in all possible 
forms for Mechanics, Merchants and Farmers. 800 
items for Printers, Publishers, and Writers for 
the Press. 1,000 items for Grocers, Confectioners, 
Physicians, Druggists, etc. 30) Health Items. 500 
do. for Painters, Varnishers, Gilders, etc. 500 do. 
for Watchmakers and Jewelers. 400 do. for Hunt- 
ers, Trappers. Tanners, Leather & Rubber Work. 
Navigation, Fee guy Photography, Book-keep- 
ing, etc.,in detail. Strength of Materials, Effects 
of Heat, Fuel Values, Specific Gravities, Freights 
by rail and water—a Car Load, Stowage in Ships, 
Power of Steam, Water, Wind, Shrinkage of Cast- 
ings, ete. 10,000 items for Housekeepers, Farmers, 
Carpenters, Gardeners, Stock Owners, Bee-keep- 
ers, Lumbermen, etc. Fertilizers, full detalls, Ru- 
ral Economy, Food Values, Care of Stock, Keme- 
dies for do., to increase Crops, Pest Poisons, Train- 
ing Horses, Steam Power on Farms. LIGHTNING 
CALCULATOR for Cubic Measures, Ready Reckoner, 
Produce, Kent, Board, Wages, Interest, Coal and 
Tonnage Tables. Land. Grain, Hay, and Cattle 
Measurement. Seed, Ploughing, Pianting and 
Breeding Tables, Contents of Granaries, Cribs, 
Tanks, Cisterns, Boilers, Logs, Boards, Scantling, 
etc., at sight. Business Forms, all kinds, Special 
Laws of 49 States, Territories, and Provinces (in 
the U. 8. and Canada), relating to the Collection of 
Debts, Exemptions from Forced Sale, Mechanics 
Lien, the Jurisdiction of Courts, Sale of Real Es- 
tate, hts of Married Women, Interest and 
Usury Laws, Limitation of Actions, etc. 

The work contains — pages, is a veritable 








Treasury of Useful nowledge, and worth its 
weight in gold to any Mechanic, Business Man, or 
Farmer. ce, e@ paid, $2.50. 








